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‘A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 


_o91) The greatest literary sensation of the day is Dr. | 


691 |Hottann’s “Avropiocrarmican Story,” * AR- OR LIFE TO THE HATR, | 
62 THUR BONNICASTLE,” just commenced 
693 in ScripNeR’s Montury. The entire edition of the 
694 | November Number, containing the opening chapter of 
695 | the story, having been exhausted, a new edition will 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
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to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
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The Wheat Field of America! 
HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing : 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap'y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

» Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT BREDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
parchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
Close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
New York. 





Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
THE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, ete. | 
edition, Mcents, Send stamp for spec imen number. 
3. SABIN & SONS, 84 Naseau Street, N, ¥. 











Subscription. $1 per year; cheap | 


| be iesued on the Ist of November. 
One of the best critics writes of “‘ ARTHUR Bonnt- 

CaAsTLE 3’ “ This story opens most delicious] y—one’s 
inerars is won by four people in the outset. Can it be 
possible that Dr. Holland can keep up that distinct 
| characterization all through’ If he does, I will call 
him ‘he American Novelist yet. How essentially 
American every touch, every tone, in that picture !”’ 

EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
are offered to New Subscribers in the Prospectus of 
the Monthly, which see. 


Send 35 cents for this number 
Dealer, or to 


to any News 
Scribner and Co., 
654 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
CONTINUED BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF 
DITSON AND CO’S 


’ “ ‘ Pal 4 rog 
GEMS OF STRAUSS 
This fine collection, now “all the rage’’ contains 
among its Gems, [which fill 250 large music pages. ] 
German Hearts, Aquarellen, 1,001 Nights, 
Manhatten, Morgenblatter, Artist Life, 
Love and Pleasure, Burgersinn, Blue 
Danube, Marriage Bells, Bonbons, Wine, 
Women and Song, 


And many other popular Waltzes. 
PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH, and other 
Polkas, with a goodly number of first-rate Quadrilles, 
Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Price, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.00. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 





The Great New Church 


Book, 


THE STANDARD! 


still “ waves” and is on the point of being introduced 
to a multitude of Singing Schools now to commence, 
The authors are L. O. Emerson of Boston, and H. R. 
PaLMER of Chicago, neither of whom will be satisfied 
with less than 


Twice the Ordinary Circulation 


of Church Music Books. Do not fail to send $1.25, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 


me PRICE $1.50. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi> 


Music 





WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Sixreentu Sv., New York. 





The American Conservatory of 
Music. 

Acknowledged to be the 
| rica for acquiring a thore 


best institution in Ame- 
vugh musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ‘* Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette’ is published at the office of the Con- 
} servatory.— For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
|} red. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 


Office hours from 11 A. w., to 5P. M., except Fri- 


days, when the hours are 1 to&8 Pp. M 


kK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHIEST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GREAT WESTERN 
€ "ahaha : 
=) 






DE te 


P,0. BOX 1485 PITTSBURGH, PA, 


| Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifl 
| to $75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c. bought or traded for. 


es, $ 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets alivays on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
ont ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &e. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





Presents a re- 
cord of snocess 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List, < 

Agents wanted 
i everywhere. | 


Qo Address 





| 
| 
| 
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4S: 
JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for four 
years, and every reader of the New York ALB 
ought to have ‘each number, They'll make you 
laugh and grow fat. Buy them atonce. Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 cents each. 



































Josh Billings’ other Books are : 
JOSHEBILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 
A biographical, metaphysical and very 
work full of proverbs, fun, and eee 
half shell’’—with lots of comic pictures. 
bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 
humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $1 50. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs, Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po} ular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
ae handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1,75, 


ecientific 
“on the 
eautifully 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foi les of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, an charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 

. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine," 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are: 


e:— 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 


Cameron Pride, 
Marion Grey, 


Darkness and Daylight, 


English Orphans, Dora Deane, 
Cousin Maude. Hugh Worthington, 
Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughont the thinking world. 


‘TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion farland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’—‘* Hidden Path’—‘ Moss-Side"— 
** Nemesis *°—‘* Miriam "’—“* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘‘ Sunnybank’ — “ Phemie's 
Temptation’ —“‘ Ruby’s Husband’’—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—* At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





gar” These books are beantifully bound—sold ever y 
b> fae sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 
price, 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 


ee ee ee 





‘Madivon, Square, New York, 
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* PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


It ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bredbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. FE. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

‘The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, Ie C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 


N. MECHLER, 
8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
volee. T wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G, Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. Itis avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. [heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 


427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M’COUN 


A GREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO. 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casu, or will take from $4 to $15 spently wnat paid ; 

the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 

cash, Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most be sautiful style and perfect tone ever made” 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Iilustrated Catalogues mailed. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGIF & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
vables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
Wareiooms, corner of Canal cor- 





respondiug rates. 
treet 4, 


Centre 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration —- 

he points are ipked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals, The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 








The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 





Send for 
vet 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Ns ccvcesccscedescccios 2500 Tons. 
PE scs0s +nsccecauevesaed 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN ......0.0ccc-cccoss 3000 Tons. 


The first steamers of this line, 

GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail from Pe: ag atpens Wharf, Jersey 
City, on SATURDAY. No 
Carrying goods and passe cae at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
— me e British Channel and all other points in 
nelan 

These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the = 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





3 and $65 currency. 
B53 currency. 

$30 currency. 
P repaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further partic aoe. apply in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’s Office, No Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 


s 
FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LO SDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
Sane WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 











SPAIN.......... My 850 tons, ENGLAND....... 3,450 tons 
E ee pg 
ag HELVETIA...... 3, 315 
= et PENNSYLVANIA. aa 504 
D - CANADA,........4,5 500“ 
Tae QUEEN ad GREECE........ t'500 oe 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
Cabin... .. 0-2... eeeees see eees and $65 asm 
_ from Liverp’l we $65 and $75 
esi 01 ri or Queenstown and Return . $130 
St anak to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 


- pre paid from Liverpool, oe ogg as 
rry, or Loncon 
© oe freight , percage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
v0 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


INSTRUCTION. 











Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 


Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


— 


MISS COMSTOC K’S ‘S¢ HOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this En: glish, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or pe rsonally, 
at any time, by ar ie as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


Tile Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness hy any 
portion of the U nited States, receiving the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 
It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 


Terms, per Annum, — 
Letters of THE 3 may be addressec 
HE MOTHER SUI PERIOR, 
Madison, mn de 








ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE | 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J 


A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central KR. BR, from New York. 


angie and Gncriminnting parents may find in 
uidings, grounds. and surroundings, all 
fluences for the body. , ee 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the d . 
conscience, 
Referred to the 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., 


Hill 
New York, and to lard Parker, M. D., 


8. J. AHERN, >, 





a a Elizabeth, X. 
For Circulars address 
REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 


CHARLIER ’ tn 


Acquaintance with the modes 
evelopment of reason and 


Professors in the College and 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week —From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By | oarmes nat Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
.£% ; Second Class, £18. 
By | ocney Cartying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


ere tie from Liverpool and Queenstown 


and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rate 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot! J ports on the continent, 


and for Mediterranean port 

For Freight and Cabin penenge, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

Ltd Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
ju 9 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnrt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
m 





DAY to and fro 

NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Calling at sanmaaeay to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations ia Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
orway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safe ly, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 





EXPRESS STEAMERS EXTRA STEAMERS. 
yoo ...Sat., Oct.” 9. | Caledonia...Wed., Oct. 23 
nga . .Sat., Oct. 26. | Trinacria. . wen” Nov. 6 
bergewed Sat., Nov. 2. | lowa.......Wed., Nov.20 
California. .Sat., Nov. 9. | Caledonia Wed., Dec. 4 
Australia... .Sat..Nov. 16. | Trinacria....Wed., Dec.18 
Victoria. ....Sat., Nov. 23. | lowa........Wed., Jan. 1 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

vednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60 
First cabins, and $75, according t © location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought bere by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the e ompany’s oftices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 dines green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATL ~ irae 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing _—- New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
———. 

: From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, —- ie 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

re. state-rooms, smoking- room, and bath- 
eo in midship section, where least motion is fe It, 
veons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, ae, Norway, Sweden, 
China, e 

ke tickets granted at lowest rates. 
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AN AUTUMN IDYLL. 
BY CHARLES LAWRENCE YOUNG. 
Ah me! how sad and sombre is the wood; 
The gay green changing into reddened rust, 
As love will sometimes sicken into lust, 
And surface gilding make the bad seem good. 


My footprints mark the well-remembered way, 
That leads through beech-shade to the stately oak, 
Where thy sweet song glad echoes once awoke, 

When all Time seemed but one long Sumwer-day. 


Chill memory breathes the cadence round me now, 
And dreamland voices chant thy melody, 
Full of 100 joyous hopes of days to be, 

In numbers fond and careless, loud and low— 


“ Fair times—sweet chimes! ab! happy, happy hour! 
The village-bells ring out their welcome peal, 
And promise blessings to the true and leal; 

Dear chimes! soft times! Love is a fadeless flower. 


Old trees—young breeze! how oft have poets sung 
The thousand glorious mysteries of May, 
And led us onward to the longest day ! 

Soft breeze !—dear trees! True love is ever young! 


Fond hours—bright flowers! and youth, and love, and song, 
Glad times and chimes, old trees, and Summer air, 
What are your charms, if my love be not there ? 

Angels of Fate, keep me not from him long. 


Ring out, gay bells, for lo! my love doth come, 
Bow, oak and beech, before his winsome form ; 
Murmur not, breeze, of any coming storm— 

He comes, to lead me to a sun-girt home !” 


Peace, lying echoes! Homes for her and me, 
Far other are than those of Spring day-dreams ; 
About my breaking heart brown Autumn gleams, 
And her self-slaughter troubles the great sea. 
—London Society. 
nicineeeciniinaiiamaniae 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Ill. 
CHAPTER I.—THINKING IT OUT. 


Mr. Henrich Wetter did not remain long in Pollington 
terrace on he day of his introduction to Mrs. Claxton. He 
saw at a glance that Mrs. Claxton was delicate and out of 
health, and he was far too clever a man of the wor!d to let 
the occasion of his first visit be remembered by her as one 
when she was bored or wearied. While he remained he dis- 
cussed pleasantly enough those agreeable nothings, which 
make up the conversation of society, in a soft mellifluous 
voice, and exhibited an amount of deference to both ladies. 

On taking his leave, Mr. Wetter rather thought that he 
had created a favorable impression upon Alice, while Pauline 
thought just the contrary. But the factewas that Alice was 
not impressed much either one way or the other. The man 
was nothing to her, no man was anything to her now, or 
ever would be again, she thought, but she supposed he was 

entlemanly, and she knew he was Madame Du 
Tertre’s cousin, and she was grateful for the kind- 
ness which Madame Du Tertre had shown to her. So 
when Mr. Wetter rose to depart, Alice feebly put 
out her little hand to him, and expressed a hope that he 
would come again to see his cousin. And Mr. Wetter bowed 
over her hand, and much to Pauline’s disgust declared he 
should have much pleasure in taking Mrs. Claxton at her 
word. His farewell to Pauline was not less ceremonious, 
though he could scarcely resist grinning at her when Mrs. 
Claxton’s back was turned. And so he went his way. 

It accorded well with Pauline’s notions that immediately 
after Mr. Wetter’s departure, Alice should complain of fa- 
tigue, and should intimate her intention of retiring into her 
own room, for the.fact was that she herself was somewhat 
dazed and disturbed by the occurrences of the day, and was 
longing for an opportunity of being alone and thinking them 
out at her leisure. 

So, as soon as she had the room to herself, Pauline reduced 
the light of the lamp and turned the key in the door—not 
that she expected any intrusion, it was merely done out of 
habit—and then pushing the chairs and the table aside, made 
4 clear path for herself in front of the fire, and commenced 
walking up and down it steadily. Pauline Lunelle! She 
had not heard the name for years. What scornful emphas’s 
that man laid on it as he pronounced it. How he had boast- 
ed of his money and position: with what dire vengeance had 
he threatened her if she refused to aid him in his schemes ! 
Of what those schemes were he had given her no idea, but 
they were pretty nearly certain to be bad and vicious. She 
recollected the opinion she had had of Henrich Wetter in 
the old days at Marseilles, and it was not a flattering one. 
People considered him an eligible match, and were greatly 
astonished when she had refused his hand, she, a poor dame 
du comptoir, to give up the opportunity of an alliance with 
such a rising man! But she had her feeling about it then, 
and she had it now. 

It was, then, as she suspected during their interview at 
Rose Cottage. Wetter had seen Alice, had been attracted by 
her beauty, and had found, as he imagined, in Pauline an 
instrument ready made to his hand to aid him in his purpose. 
That acquaintance with her past life gave him a firm hold 
upon her, of which he would not hesitate to avail himself. 

Vas it necessary that she should be thus submissive, thus 
bound to do what she was bid, however repulsive it might be 
toher? There was nothing of actual guilt or shame in that 
Past life which Monsieur Wetter could bring against her ; 
she had been merry, light, and frivolous, as was usual with 
people of her class—ah, of her class—the sting was there! 
Would Mariin Gurwood have suffered her to hold the posi- 
tion in that household, would he have trusted or borne with 
her at all, had he known that in her early days she had been 
bo dame du compioir at a restaurant in a French provincial 

own ? 

How insultingly that man had spoken of her dead hus- 
band! Her dead husband? Yes, Tom Durham was dead! 


|the truth of this conviction ? 








| 
|She had long since ceased to have any doubt on that point. 
| There was no motive that she could divine for his keeping 
himself in concealment, and she had for some time been 
convinced that all he had said to her was true, and that his 
| plan of action was genuine, but that he had been drowned in 
attempting to carry it out. Where was the anguish that six 
{months ago she would have experienced in acknowledging 
Vhy does the idea of Tom 
| Durham’s death now come to her with an actual sense of re- 
‘lief? Throughout her life Pauline, however false to others, 
| had been inexorably true to herself, and that she now feels 
| not merely relief but pleasure in believiag Tom Durham to 
| be dead, she frankly acknowledges. 

Whence this change, this apparently inexplicable altera- 

tion in her ideas? She must have been fond of Tom Dur- 
| ham, for had she not toiled for him and suffered for his sake ? 
How is it, then, that she could bring herself to think of his 
death with something more than calmness? Because she 
loved another man, whom to win would be life, redemption, 
rehabilitation, to keep whom in ignorance of the contamina- 
tion of her past she would do or suffer anything! There was 
but one way in which that past couid be learned, and that 
was through Wetter. He alone held the key to that mys- 
tery, and to him, therefore, must the utmost court be paid— 
his will must be made her law. Stay, though! If Monsieur 
Wetter’s projects are as base aé she is half inclined to suspect 
| them, by aiding them in everso little, even by keeping silence 
about her suspicions, she betrays Martin’s confidence and in- 
jures some of his best feelings! 

What a terrible dilemma for her to be placed in! In that 
household she has accepted a position of trust, and is, as it 
were, accredited by Martin as Alice’s guardian. In that 
position it was her duty to shield the young girl in every pos- 
| ible way, and not even to have permitted such a person as 
she believed Monsieur Wetter to have been introduced into 
the house. Being herself the actual means of introducing 
him, had she not virtually betrayed the trust reposed in her, 
and yet—and yet! Let her once set this man at defiance, 
and he would not scruple to utter words which would have 
the eflect of exiling her from the house, and taking from her 
every chance of seeing the man for whom alone in the world 
she had a gentle feeling. A word from Wetter would be 
sufficient utterly to annihilate the fairy palace of hope upon 
which during the last few days she had been speculating, and 
to — her forth a greater outcast than ever upon the 
world. 

No, that could not be expected of her, it would be too 
much! The glimpse of happiness which she had recently 
enjoyed, unsubstantial though it was, a mere figment of her 
own brain, a dream, a delusion, had yet so far impressed her, 
that she could not willingly bring herself to part with it; nor, 
as she felt after more mature reflection, was there any ne- 
cessity for her so doing. She might safely temporise; the 
occasion when she would be called upon to act decisively 
was not imminent; the performers were only just placed en 
scene, and there could be no possible chance of a catastrophe 
for some time to come. There was very little chance that 
Alice Claxton, modest and retiring, filled with the memories 
of her “ dear old John,” to whom she was always referring, 
would be disposed to accept the proftered attention of such a 
man as Monsieur Wetter. Whether Monsieur Wetter suc- 
ceeded or not with Alice would entirely depend upon him- 
self. He could not possibly know anything of her former 
life, and could therefore bring no undue influence to bear in 
his favor, and Pauline thought, even suppose, as was most 
likely, that Alice repulsed him, he could not turn round upon 
her. She had done her best, she had given him the intro- 
duction he required, and if he did not prosper in his suit no 
blame could be attached to her. Matters must remain 
so, she thought, and she would wait the result with 
patience. 

And Martin Gurwood, the man for whom alone in the 
world she had a gentle feeling, the man whom she loved— 
yes, whom she loved! She was not ashamed, but rather 
proud to acknowledge it to herself; the man with the shy 
retiring manner, the delicate appearance, the soft voice, so 
different from all the other men with whom her lot in life 
had thrown her—the very atmosphere seemed to change as 
she thought of him. How well she recollected her first in- 
troduction to him in the grim house in Great Walpole-street, 
and the distrust, almost amounting to dislike, with which she 
then regarded him! She had intended pitting herself against 
him then; she would now be only too delighted for the op- 
portunity of showing him how faithful she could serve him. 
Distrust! Ay, she remembered the suspicion she had enter- 
tained, that there was some secret on his mind which he kept 
hidden from the world. She thought so still! It pleased 
her to think so, for in her, with all her realism and practical 
business purpose, there was a strong impression of supersti- 
tion and imagination, and that unconscious link between 
them, the fact that each had something to conceal, seemed to 
afford her ground for hope. 

Yes, her position towards Martin, though not quite what 
she might have desired, was by no means a bad one. He had 
had to trust her, he had had to acknowledge her intellectual 
superiority ; he, a lonely man gradually growing accustomed 
to women’s society. He hated it at first, but now he liked 
it; missed it when he was forced to absent himself; she had 
heard him say as much. She seated herself where Alice had 
previously sat, and leaned her arm upon the table, supporting 
her chin with her hand. Might not he, she thought, might 
not he come to care for her, to love her—well enough? That 
would be all she could expect, all she could hope—well 
enough! A few years ago she would have scorned the idea; 
even up to within the last few weeks she would not have 
accepted any half-hearted affection. A passionate domineer- 
ing woman, with the hot southern blood running in her veins, 
unaccustomed, in that way, at all events, to be checked or 
stayed, she must have had all or none; but now what a dif- 
ference! Her love was now tempered by discretion, her 
common gense was allowed its due influence; and she was 
too wise, and in her inmost heart too sad to expect a pas- 
sionate attachment from the man whom she had set up as 
her idol. In the new-born humility which has come from 
this true love she will be satisfied to give that, and to take in 
return whatever he may have to offer. 

Married to Martin Gurwood, to the man whom she loved! 
Could such a lot possibly be in store for her? Could she 
dare to dream of such a haven of rest, after her life-long suf- 
fering with storms and trials? She was free now; of that 
there was no doubt; and he himself had acknowledged her 
energy and talent. The position which she then held was in 
the eyes of the world no doubt inferior to his—would be 
made more inferior if he accepted his share of the wealth 
which his mother had offered him. But he is not a man, un- 
less she has read him wrongly, if he would otherwise marry 
her, to be deterred by social considerations ; he is far beyond 
j and above such mean and petty weaknesses. In her calm 

















review of the position occupied by each of them, Pauline 
could see but one hopeless obstacle to her chance of inducing 
Martin Gurwood to marry her—that sole obstacle would be 
— affection. Another affection. Good Heaven !— 
Alice! 

The suspicion went through her like a knife. Her brain 
seemed to reel, her arms dropped powerless on the table be- 
fore her, and sbe sank back in the chair. 

Alice! Let her send her thoughts back to the different 
occasions when she had seen Alice and Martin Gurwood to- 
gether; let her dwell upon his tone and manner to the sufler- 
ing girl, and the way in which she appeared to be aflected by 
them. When did they first meet? Not until comparatively 
recently, their first interview being confessedly that which 
she, unseen by them, had watched from the narrow lane. In 
the room at Pollington-terrace, by the dull red lisht shed by 
the expiring embers, Pauline saw it as plainly as she had seen 
it ia reality ; the pitying expression in Martin’s face on that 
occasion, the eyes full of sorrowful regard, the hands that 
sought to raise her prostrate body, but the motion of which 
was checked, as they were folded across his breast. He was 
not in love with her then. Pauline recollected making the 
remark to herself at the time, but since then what opportuni- 
ties had they not had of meeting, how constantly they had 
been thrown together, and how, as proved by the anxiety he 
had shown, and the trouble he has taken on her behalf, his 
sympathy and regard for the desolate girl had deepened and 
increased ! 

Why should she doubt Martin Gurwood’s disinterestedness 
in this matter? Why should she ascribe to him certain feel- 
ings by which he may possibly never have been influenced ? 
He was a man of large heart and kindly sympathies by na- 
ture, developed by his profession and by his constant inter- 
course with the weak and suffering. He would doubtless 
have befriended any woman in similat cireemstances who 
might have been brought under his notice. Befriended ? 
Yes, but not, as Pauline honestly allowed to herself, ir the 
same way. His words would have been kind, and his purse 
would have been open; but in all his kindness to Alice there 
was a certain delicate consideration, which long before she 
even thought it would trouble her, Pauline had frequently 
remarked, and which she understood and appreciated all the 
better, perhaps, because she had had no experience of any 
such treatment in her life. That consideration spoke volumes 
as to the character of Martin’s feelings towards Alice, and 
Pauline’s heart sank within her as she thought of it. 

Meanwhile she must suffer quietly, and hope for the best ; 
that was all left for her to do. She was surprised at the 
calmness of her despair. In the old days her fiery jealousy 
of Tom Durham had leapt forward at the slightest provoca- 
tion, rendering her oftentimes the laughing-stock of her hus- 
band and his ribald friends ; now, when the first gathering of 
the suspicion crossed her mind that a man, far dearer to her 
than ever her first husband had been, was in love with an- 
other woman, she accepted the position, not without dire 
suffering, it is true, but with calmness and submission. It 
might not be the case after all. From what little she had 
seen of Alice, Pauline scarcely suspected her of being the 
right stamp of woman to understand or appreciate Martin 
Gurwood. She had been accustomed to be petted and spoiled 
by an old man, who was her slave; she was not intended by 
nature to be much more than a spoilt child, a doll to be petted 
and played with, and the finer traits in Martin’s character 
would be lost upon her. She was grateful to him as 
her benefactor, of course, but she had never exhibited any 
other feeling towards him, and Pauline did not think that 
she would allow her gratitude to have much influence over 
her future. Moreover,—but, as Pauline knew perfectly well, 
little reliance was to be placed upon that—she professed her- 
self inconsolable for her recent loss, and talked of perpe- 
tual widowhood as her only possible condition, so that 
Pauline thought that there were two chances, either of which 
would suit her—one that Alice would never marry again, 
the other that she would marry some one else in preference 
to Martin Gurwood. 

It was growing late, and Pauline, wearied and exhausted, 
extinguished the lamp, and made the best of her way up 
the staircase in the dark. As she passed by the door of the 
room in which Alice slept, she thought she heard a stifled 
cry. She paused for an instant, and listened; the cry was 
repeated, followed by a low moan. Alarmed at this, Pauline 
tried the door; it was unfastened, and yielded to her touch. 
Hurrying in, she found Alice sitting upright in her bed, her 
hair streaming over her shoulders, and an expression of ter- 
ror in her face. 

“ What on eartb is the matter, poor child?” cried Pauline, 
putting her arm round the girl, and peering into the dark- 
ness. “ What has disturbed you in your sleep ?” 

“Nothing,” said Alice, placing her hand upon her heart 
to still its beating ; “ nothing—at least, only a foolish fancy 
of my own. Do not leave me,” she cried, as Pauline moved 
“er from her. 

“T am not going to leave you, dear, be sure of that,” said 
Pauline; “I am only going to get a light in order that I 
mey be certain where I am and whatI am about. There,’ 
she said, as, after striking a match and lighting the gas, she 
returned to the bed. “ Now you shall tell me what fright- 
ened you and caused you to cry out so loudly.” 

“ Nothing but a dream,” said Alice. “ Is it not ridiculous ? 
But I could not help it, indeed I could not. I cried out in- 
voluntarily, and had no idea of what had happened until you 
entered the room.” 

“ And what was the dream that caused so great an effect ?” 
asked Pauline, seating herself on the bed and taking Alice’s 
trembling hand in hers. 

“ A very foolish one,” said Alice. “I thought I was in the 
garden at Hendon, walking with dear old John and talking” 
—here her voice broke and the tears rolled down her face— 
“just as I used to talk to him, very stupidly no doubt, but he 
enjoyed it and so did I, and we liked it better, I think, because 
no one else understood it. We were crossing the lawn and 
going down towards the shrubbery, when a cold chilling 
wind seemed to blast across from the churchyard, and im- 
mediately afterwards a man rushed up—I could not see his 
face, for he kept it averted—and pulled John away from me 
and held him struggling in his arms. I could not tell now 
how it came about, but I found myself at the man’s feet, im- 
ploring him to let John come to me. And the man told me 
to look up, and when I looked up John was gone, vanished, 
melted away! And when I called after him the man bade 
me hold my peace, for that John was not what I had fancied 
him to be, but, on the contrary, the worst enemy | had ever 
had. Then the scene changed, and I was in an hospital, or 
some place of the sort, and long rows of white beds and sick 
people lying in them. And in one of them was John, so 
altered, so shrunken, pale, and wobegone ; and when he saw 
me he bowed his head and lifted up his hands in supplica- 
tion, and all he said was, ‘ Forget! forget!’ in such a piteous 
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versation, these two are content to use it as a promenade. 
In a country town the inhabitants of a sober terrace would 
be scandalised to the acme of gossip at such a proceeding, 


“ Property badly invested,” he suggests coolly. 


| 
fone, and I thought he did not know me, and in my anguish, | rope este cool! ’ 
” | “Thats thrue; for isn’t it invested in di’monds which 


I screamed out and woke Was it not a strange dream ? 





“Tt was indeéd,” said Pauline, meditatively, “but all bring no intherest at all at all.’ 
” 


dreams are—— 

“ Stay,” cried Alice interrupting her. “I forgot to tell you 
that when I was struggling with the man who kept me away 
from John, I managed to look at his face, and it was the 
face of the gentleman who came here last night—your cou- 
sin, you know.” = , 

“ Ay,” said Pauline, looking at her quietly. “There is no- 
thing very strange in that. You see so few people that a 


fresh face is apt to be photographed on your mind, and thus | 


my unfortunate cousin was turned into a monster in your 
dream. Do you think you are sufficiently composed now for 
ux to leave you ?” : 

‘Td rather you would stay a little longer, if you don't 
mind,” said Alice, laying her hans! on her friend's,“ LT know 
I'm very foolish, but I scarcely tink I could get to sleep if J 
were left just now.” 

“Tam not at all sure,” said Pauline, gently, “ that we have 
been right in keeping you so much secluded as we have done 
hitherto, and in declining the civilities and hospitalities 
which have heen oflered to us by all the people here about. 
I am afraid you are getting into rather a morbid state, Alice, 
and that this dream of yours is a proof of it.” 

“T cannot bear the notion of seeing any one,” said Alice. 

“That is another proof of the morbid state to which I was 
referring,” said Pauline. “ You would very soon get over 
that if the ice were once broken” 

“But surely we see enough people! 
town, Mr. Gurwood comes to see us.” 

Pauline’s eyes were fixed full on Alice’s face as she pro- 
nounced Martin’s name, but they did not discover the slight- 
est flush on the girl’s cheeks, nor was there the least alteration 
in her tone. 

“True,” said Pauline; “and Mr. Statham comes to see us 
now and then.” 

“Oh yes,” said Alice. “I suppose whenever he has no- 
thing more important to do; but Mr. Statham’s time is valu- 
able, and very much filled up, I have heard Mr. Gurwood say.” 

“ But even Mr. Statham and Mr. Gurwood,” said Pauline, 
forcing herself to smile, “seen at long intervals, give us 
scarcely sufficient intercourse with the outer world to prevent 
our falling into what I call a perfectly morbid state, and on 
the next visit paid us by either of these gentlemen, I shall 
lay my ideas before them, avd ask for authority to enlarge 
our circle. Now, dear, you are dropping with sleep, and all 
your terror seems thoroughly subsided. So, good-night. I 
will leave the light burning to drive away the evil dreams.” 

As Pauline bent over Alice, the girl threw her arms round 
her friend’s neck, and kissing her, thanked her warmly for 
her attention. 

“A strange dream, indeed,” said Pauline, as she walked 
slowly up the stairease to her own room. “ She was told thai 

old John, as she calls him, instead of being what she always 
imagined, was really her worst enemy. And the man who 
told her so proved to be Henrich Wetter! A very strange 
dream, indeed !” 


Whenever he is in 


” 


10 be continued. 
—_——- o——-— > 
ALIAS. 

BY COMPTON READE. 


Mrs. Grundy ‘iz in Belgravia and Mayfair nething short of 
omnipotent. In Tyburnia, however, her sway, if absolute 
circa Connsught-place, and, indeed, as far as Oxford and 
Cambridge-terrace, weakens palpably at or about the G. W. 
R. terminus, and collapses into a perfect chaos of revolution 
in Westbourne Grove. Inthat quarter of the town of which 
“ The Grove” is the centre, young ladies are not unaccus- 
tomed to dispense with the farmality of an introduction, and 
to consider themselves flattered by the attentions of any 
chance male, whose coat is ever so base an imitation of 
Poole, whose gloves are tight-fitting, and whose mustache is 
mysterious, not to say stagey. 

Not that we are attacking the fair fame of young maiden- 
hood vegetant within the charmed circle of Westbournia. 
In the abstract there is no impropriety in Mr. A. and Miss 
B. entering into conversation with a view to present flirta- 
tion or ultimate marriage. When Miss Eve, in ail her classic 
beauty, first encountered Mr. Adam as he awoke from his 
sleep, although there was «@ priori every reason why she 
should have retired, she nevertheless met her future lord 
with that confidence which is most admirable in the virgin 
mind. Other ladies of the primitive age appear to have been 
equally superior to conventional etiquette. Indeed Ruth ex- 
celled at least as much in modest assurance as in filial piety, 
and Ruth, we know, isto be reverenced as an exemplar by 
all right-minded young people. 

Hence, we will not, if you please, regard Miss Lorna 
Macartney as an abomination, because on being addressed 
by a personage of attractive exterior she fails to repel his 
obtrusive and unauthorised advances. Of course she ought 
to have pursued her path in downcast silence till her foot- 
steps reached the sheltering arm of some powerful “ Bobby.” 
But, asa matter of plain fact, Miss Lorna holds no such 
scruples of conscience. Of the twenty or thirty men of her 
acquaintance, five at least have attained that honor by the 
free exercise of their tongues ; and inasmuch as she has con- 
trived to keep not only the aforesaid tive, but every one of 
the others, in due discipline, she opines, not without some 
show of logic, that Miss Lorna Macartney can take very good 
care of herself without invoking the aid of Mrs. Grundy or 
her satellites. And yet she is decidedly a very pretty girl, of 
the Irish type. Her eyes are very effective, her lips full, her 
figure light and graceful. If beauty be dangerous to its pos- 
sessor, then assuredly this young lady occupies a position of 
some little peril, more especially when her interlocutor hap- 
pens to rise to her ideas of manly perfection. 


3ut they’re very valuable. 
would become his daughter.” 

| “ Ye’re flatthering n.e!’--earnestly! She is beginning 

jto reckon this stranger very handsome, as indeed he is, 

| though a better reader of physiognomy would have been re- 

pelled by the déablerie in the man’s eyes. 

“Notatall. If youwli tell me when and where you next 
wear them I'll—” He pauses, for it occurs to him that his 
only chance of catching sight of her would be to linger about 
| the doorstep of her dwelling, wherever that may be. Per- | 

haps her father is a jeweller by trade. 
hy Then ye'll not nave the chance,” she avers ; “for it hap- 
| pers that the jools and the plate and the furniture is all stored 
}away at the Canal Wharf. Me fawther, when we moved up 
to Lendon, had ’em sent up from Staflordshire be boat.” 

Ile opens his eyes in surprise. Diamonds at a canal wharf! 
What can it mean ? 

“ Tf they wasn’t fam’ly jools and plate me fawther would 
sell them, shure,” she continues. “ Didn’t I hear’um say so? 
But—I am revayling family sacrits.” 

The handsome stranger makes up his mind that this is one 
of the most peculiar young people he has ever had the honor’ — “ You would look lovely in anything,” he retorts ; where. 
of escorting through London. Not having, however, any | upon she calls him a“ gay dissayver,” and announces her ip 
a — 4 — on these interesting family topics, be | tention of returning to" urrly dinner.” 
relapses into smiling silence. “T hope f ave the pleasure,” rins. 

“ And h’wat,” asks she after a pause, “may your namebe?) « Ag hen pod con ag 
Since ye’ve made bould to inthrojuce yourself, I'd like to| inch and ye’l! ask for an ell. Ye want to mate me some 
know who y’are ?” : wheres, I'll vouch forn’t it. Be asy now, and lave me to go 

The handsome stranger gazes fora moment upward. Then home by mesilf, lest we should run against me aunt, whos 
he replies with his usual stereotyped smile : | got a divil of a tongue in her mouth, let me tell ye.” 

. My pune is _—— De — | She tries to escape in a pretty coy fashion, but he stil 

is Mitchell De Voeer. (ae in the army. | we ie oe wid ve Capen, of Til be angry. Ye wantto 
My family is French ;in fact, I might assume a title if Iwere! make an a aoe ha ag Well, thin, Pl be in Kensin rt 
disposed; but in this country I prefer to be plain Mister. Barions at le o'clock to-morrow.” — 
People are incredulous about French nobility.” “ Not to-morrow. I’m engaged then. 

She looks at once surprised and interested. “ May be ye’re | nesday ?” ee 
a Baron »” she insinuatess with inquiring eyes. , | She nods an affirmative, and then, with one bound, relieves 

7 ar ter gg 4 ty tow Pde wes et non Ot ae, er ie speeding her path in the 

‘ uy Mare 288 ? - 418 | direction of All Saints’ Church. 
with charming artlessness. She is but ill-read in the sucial| We need not follow further Capt. Cavendish, alias the 
> oe a i iia seins cliadiineate _ | Marquis de Valmy, alias Mr. Price, drawing-master. We 

2 . eis gazing upon her rather sternly perhaps | will return to Miss Lorna Macartney, who has by this tim 
now for a Lovelace. is arrived at her quiet home in Lennox Gardens, Notting Hill, 

Phatd be moighty agrayable for her, shure. She d take | and is accomplishing a toilet, preparatory for a leg of mutton 
the shoine out of Lady Kilwhiskee, who’s only a plain }and turnips. To her enters with a very flushed face, as of 
——. - ; ‘ }one whu has walked against time and for dinner, no lesss 
to you ” a Seyuiree in ye I Ph seinen: eee a ional gy vans Wchabane A foe th 
. . — me fawther’s second cousin once removed. I be- Tcigheden of the pretty pair. a naan: 
ave ‘ . oie . tie x . ~ . »” > 2. = " ¥ ees = Bes ve q —_ par Pun . 
aus “Wdseg be Gasoul es Gan a Be Wes. tye lee ee ne we oe Pe 
liad a er yg egg ag got 2 start < genuine surprise, not poy with generous 

—o olger. What wi do ? e jabers, but | feeling. The 2 is very happy, one likes others tc 

‘ll introduce ye as Mr. Price, the Semning tenn at Miss eats Geauecandun” | sere te itself heparin 
McQuae’s school, where [ used to lurren till they couldn't | aione as in company. ? 
= i ae the bill!” She is candid, this nymph of the! Both—Do tell. ~ 

merald Isle. Lorna—Moine is a Marquis—a rale Marquis ! 

De Valmy gives a strange start at her proposal; but ere he ~ E}len—And moine’s a Captain, a broth ot a boy! 
has time to reply, they are face to face with a tall, grisly | Lorna—He'll not be better-looking than moine. 
Irishman, who greets him with amazing cordiality, having Ellen—But I tell ye he is. There couldn't be a handsomer 
been introduced by his daughter as Capt. Macartney. | man. 

“ Bedad, sir, proud of your acquaintance. I was always! Lorna (offended) —Faugh! a rayly handsome man of the 
fond of art, and respected artists. Me Cousin Kilwhiskee, | worruld wouldn't care for a school-girl. 

Lorrud Kilwhiskee—«'ye know him ? ‘He was in theawmee,! Ellen (angrily)—I’ll not be «& school-girl much longer, for 
in the same rig’ment as mesilf. Me Cousin Kilwbiskee was | papa, shure, says that I am ould for lissons, and I'll havetw 
adivil of an artist in his younger days, and minny’s the Juve Miss M’Quue’s at the quother. ? 

toime I've gone sketching with him in Qireland. Animals| Lorna (relenting)—Tell me what the Captain said, dear 
was his line. He could dthraw a pig or a horse aqually well, | and h’wat he looked like. Did he say he loved ye? -o- 
— ro , — - = yo the por boy's SB Ellen (meadaciously)— Yes, shure, he swore eternal cov 
a e _ e. e only thing he paints now is his nose, | sistency. And as for faytures, and heighth, and aristocracy, 
and bedac slave the Prints Vales hims is i : 

“We mustn’t keep Mr. Price. His toime is money, shure,” magne hy ee ee 
interrupts Miss Lorna, anxious to terminate the interview,! Lorna (coldly)—He'll not bate moine for looks 
lest the pseudo Price should commit himself in some way. | beautiful intoirely. y 
Whereupon the gallant Captain lurches off, bowing profusely,; — Ellen—And did he propose ? 
and evincing not the slightest displeasure at his daughter Lorna (with tact)—Hush ; d’ye hear mamma on the stairs 
promenading the streets with a good-looking stranger. Per- | [']) tell ve all about um afther dinner. f 
os ogy 4 hoo hg — <0 worse than form an alli The romantic nonsense which the two girls contrive! 
ance with a drawing-masier. , ring the course > afte " ; 

“ Now,” exclaims our young lady, “Misther Marquis, I'm ies teat teeek perecmerlag a bo ney ae 
obliged intoirely by your comp’ny ; but I won't run any more | arms of Morpheus, can be left to the domain of imagination 
risks of a row this morning. moight mate me aunt, or me) Neither of the Misses Macartney are blasé  eliemaee Their 
mother, and they'd _be mortial, jillous, ye see. So good by | father was for a short time militia-adjutant in Staffordshire 
ye a ee or epee 
her lip He is quite ‘courteous enough to hold it till he gets a gaan pe ent ta the subject of a debt of honor which the 
, . He is s g gets a jll-starred Captain could not meet, he has moved to Londos, 
— a : ad ——— he may have the pleasure of where he is subsisting partly on the slender endowment whi 

”— ba Yr ag Ss cw “Te, | . acar oY “4 fa ar. ¢ hice skily fa 

“Tm afraid Vl not be able,” she avers, drawing her little a dt mene soxaumentie as ona po pane be 
hand away from his grasp.“ Ye persave that Im in gineral beneficence of various friends and cousins te whom heit 
accomp nied by me sisther or one of the family. dites periodical appeals, which bring in a steadyish incom 

e pe — wee, cool oe a a ae of something like a couple of hundred pounds per annu® 
ca ee a ie me matey aus the | He inn philosopher in mendiety, thle Irishman of our. 
quis, Pll take lave to tell ye that on a Tuesday afternoon lm | avoid procrastination. ™ Niver,” he says “put ‘oft askin: 
niver be any chance in the Kensington Gardens; at laste, 1) your friends for aid till ye actually stand in nade of t : 
would say, niver about three o’clock in the afthernoon.” quist, shure, a thritling loan, or timporary assistance, wht 

She has escaped now, and is flitting away in the direction | ye’ve got your pockets full, and, belave me, ye’ll never kn0* 
“i a ag Hill, Ss turns YY - -_ leisurely, and a. How ent in on = nr peewee forethought, 

ighting a cigar, strolls back toward “ The Grove” in search | Captain somehow never has funds adequate to his neces 
of some fresh adventure. He has, after the manner of his | ties, which, if not large, are varied. Hence he has been spect 
kind, perambulated twice from the Royal Oxk to Archer- , lating for some time past on one of his daughters marryit! 
street, and from Archer-street to the Royal Oak, when, at '“ a gintleman with a kane sinse of honor,” or, in other wonls 
the corner of the Hereford road, he espies a very pretty face any male sufliciently pecunious to supply their father with 
in close confab with an elderly lady. Soon they part, the odd fivers and even tenners, ad libitum.” He knows We! 
unatiractive one descending into the shades of “ The Grove,” | enough that both girls are beautiful and fresh ; could he en! 


desides, I think diamonds In London happily every one minds her own business, 


lively girl is perhaps hardly worth recording. She tells hin 
as to her surname, She hints, however, that her“ fawther 
was once in the awmee, also that he has connections in the 
peerage, and is moighty particular, especially in regord to his 
daughthers,” from which he may gather that she has at least 
one sister, if not half a dozen. 

“ And now,” she says, “since ve tould ye so much about 
mesilf, perhaps I'd like to know hwat and who y’are, Misther 
Sthranger ?” 

Ilesmiles. “ My name is—hum—Cavendish, at your ger. 
vice—Capt. Cavendish. I, too, as you may be aware frog 
iny name, have relations in—hum—the House of Lords.” 

“ Deed shure? Me fawther’s very partial to the good oulj 
blood; in fact, Captain, we’re the ouldest fam’ly in the ould. 
est county in Oireland, and that’s thrue, and we've di’monds 
and all sorts of rare jools belonging to the fam’ly, though we 
are just now poor or ye wouldn’t persave me in this shabby 
dthress that 1 wore last sayson.” : 








Give ye an 


Shall we say Wei- 











Moine is 











“T think I saw you at the Botanical Fete,” observes her 
stranger cavalier, in ever so soft a voice. 

They ave strolling from “The Grove” towards Kildare 
Terrace. Itisa bright sunshiny June morning, one of those 
rare days when even London looks beautiful, and the very 
metropolitan sparrows twitter, and the smoke-dried flowers 
open their petals for joy, and the German bands play within 
half a quarter of a tone of tune. 

“ Ye mought have, shure,” she replies in a strong Milesian 
accent; “but ye didn’t, for me fawther sint back the tickits 
to Lorrud Kilwhiskee—that’s his cousin, shure.” 

“ Whatever made him do that?” inquires he. 

“ Faix,” she whispers, “ d’ye see he'd have had to buy me- 
silf and me sisther a pair of new dresses, and maybe it wasn’t 
convanient.” 

“ All papas are stingy,” he rejoins. 

“ No,” she answers him; “ me fawther isn’t exactly mane ; 
but he’s not rich—at laste not as he ought to be.” 


the young girl tripping off gayly up the dull Hereford road. | alford it, they should be accomplished and habituated to the 
| ‘To follow her is but to obey the instincts of his naughty | manners of society; but his purse does not admit of the & 
}nature. His more lengthy limbs soon overtake her ; where- | pense of a good education for them without a reduction af 
} upon, raising his hat, he produces an envelope from his tail) his wine bill, so _he has been content to give Lorna s 
pocket, and calinly inquires if she has dropped it? mauths of Miss M’Quae’s instruction, and then, having 
| “Shure, I've not,” is the answer, in a brogue as rich as that duced hissister to pay the schoolmistress’ bill, he has aftorde! 
lof Miss Lorna Macartney; “ but I'm obliged to ye all the| Ellen the same temporary advantage. Both young ladies 
same,” and she directs a very fine pair of blue eyes upward | have been day boarders, and during their passage to and froe 
lin the direction of his mustache, which, as has been asserted school have imbibed that spirit of adoration which is es? 
| before, is the feature of his handsome face. cially observable in a certain class of Bayswater girls hold: 
“ Will you allow me to walk home with you?” he suggests, ing the position of borderers on the skirts of society prope 
suiting the action to the word, and placing himself by her) A very difficult time Miss M’Quae has had with Ms 
side on the pavement. Lorna,and she finds Miss Ellen even more disposed to kick ov 
| “ Paix, thin, it’s blush’n’ Lam,” she answers; but she does the moral and disciplinary traces of her valuable establish: 
not appear quite as offended as would have become a right-| ment in Inverness-terrace, W. A staid Scotch woman, sb 
}minded young person of her tender years and budding 
beauty. 

Hereford road being quiet enough, as they fall into con-| pedagogue ever essayed to tame, 


has an innate horror of the wild Irish ; and a brace of wilde! 
ones than the daughters of Captain Macartney no petticoat® 
Miss Filler and M® 


The ordinary prattle of a professional lovemaker to 


that he may know her as “ Ellen,” but is discreetly reticent 
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M’Quae are, indeed, on terms of mutual defiance. Of the “T didn’t half think ve’d come,” she says, in a soft, sweet | tain. Between this and one o'clock there is a dreary interval 
two the younger has the advantage, for she is as plucky as tone. She is very young, very artless—a trifle pert. to be passed. Neither young lady is disposed for work ; both 
determined. Hence, in order to keep the peace, the worthy “Could you doubt me?’ Much business with his eyes, of are a tritle excited; Ellen for obvious reasons ; Lorna because 
schoolmistress adopts a temporising policy. If Miss Ellen | which the pupils dilate expressively. : she has a secret design of creeping down-stairs to play the 
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elects to take her departure from the M’Quae Lyceum an | 


“Not TI. At Jaste only a bittock. Men are desaytful, ye |p: 


jour or so before lessons are concluded, or if she prefers to! know, besiles being desperately wicked.” be 


absent herself altogether, no unpleasant remark is made. Ij 


Whereupon Capt. Cavendish, in order to prove the truth of , tic 


she likes to acquire knowledge, she has every opportunity |her werds, proceeds with promptitude and success to stamp 


attorded ; if, on the contrary, she finds its acquisition a bore, | his image on the fickle heart cf Miss Ellen. What with| That lastsa short hour, Then they play “ beggar my neigh- 


no pressure is put upon her inclination. 

Of this Lorna is fully aware. 
mind or manners, she has hitherto rather gloried in her | p 
younger sister’s rebellion. Somehow or other, however, on | h 
Tuesday she rather alters her tone, and, on Ellen asserting 


o 


that she means to take a half-holiday, she reads her a lecture | grounds, whose peering, inquisitive eyes prevent her from | can it mean ? 
on the reprehensible impropriety of such a neglect of golden | throwing herself into his arms, and thereby revealing to him | encountered opposition from the landlord, who sleeps among 
|how her heart reciprocates the love which his lips utter sc | the beetles on the basement floor. 


opportunities, vowing that she will feel it her duty to tell 
their mamma should such a flagrant violation of school rules 
take place. | 


o 
5 


her sister out of the way. 


Hating Miss M’Quae as most | words, he lifts her virgin heart to the strangest elysium. 
girls of her sort do hate a teacher who tries to improve their | talks to her of love at first sight, assuring her that none is so | ture. 


jogling, furtive hand-pressing, and a Niagara of honeyed | bor” till the clocks boom the midnight hour, then they begin 
He | to feel rather shivery, as people do just before an adven- 


ure,so ardent and sotrue. He babbles so fiercely that her 
eart begins to thump, and the bright color in her cheek to | 
row hectic; and she detests the other idlers in the royal} 


libly. 


| Then from passion he turns to romance, and with no small excitement and tremor, Seizing a candle, she flutters down- 
Of course, this excess of morality is but a stratagem to keep | art, builds a very graceful chateau en Espagne. We draws a} stairs like a mad _ thing, and in a trice is in the dining-room, 
It may be mean, but it assuredly | picture of love in a cottage, in which the present company | from whence has issued a sound as of conflict. 


succeeds, for at three o'clock, while Ellen is pounding away | figure as the principal and only tenants, domesties in such | 


atatrichord in the worst of tempers, under the supervision cases being jusdy regarded as eavesdropping and super-| lord, stands her Captain, pale as ashes—speechless. At his 
feet lie sundry spoons and forks, and the spout of a silver 


of Herr Winkelhaus, the eminent artist, Lorna is 


sweetly upon the leaves beneath the grand Kensington Gar- 





smiling | fluons. 


“What,” he whispers, “can be more exquisite than the |c 


den elms, as she listens to the honeyed accents of the hand- | perfect union of two hearts, who to each other are all in all 


some being who, to her, is no less than Michel Marquis de) —to the outward world dead ? 


Valmy, a peer of France. 


rt of caves-dropper and, if possible, to get a peep at this 
suutiful being, who has absorbed her sister’s tender aifec- 
mis. 

For want of something better to do, they sit down to ecarte 


“ Wwhiat's that?” 

Both utter the same exclamation in the same breath. 
Crash! bang! Surely there are voices down-stairs! What 
Perhaps he has come before his time, and 


Perhaps——— 


Another bang, another crash! Ellen isin a wild state of 


There, pinned against the wall by her father and the lan4- 


oflee-pot is emerging from his side-pocket. 
“ Kape out of the way, gyurl,” cries Capt. Macartney. 


Ican imagine no better Pa-| “Tt’s a burglary, and the fellow, if I'm not mistaken, is Miss 
|radise. 1 would ask for no riches, no splendor, no rank— | M’Quae’s dthrawing-master. Call Biddy, I tell ye, and send 


“ Lorna,” he whispers to the half trembting girl on his arm, | only your sweet society, my Ellen. You sigh—” | for the police. Ye'd best be quiet, man, or be this and be that 
“we love each other. You cannot deny it. Say, could you | ll sthrangle ye! 


do, could you dare something for my sake ?” 


“Deed nos,” she interrupts. She did though, and it will | 1 


be wiser to suppress the real cause, which could only be 


This last to the culprit. 
“ Dear, dear papa,” cries Ellen, plase take away your hand. 


“ Maybe,” she answers, timidly for one who is usually so | ascertained from Miss M’Quae’s cook, who omitted the egg | You are undther a grand mistake, shure. This gentleman 


self-possessed, not to say courageous. from the suet pudding. 


“ You spoke of—of diamonds, and—hum—of other jewels.” 


“Yes,” she answers in a tone of surprise, “ there are the | ries which would seem your birthright, the silks, and sables, 
But h’wat of them ?”’ ‘and jewel 


family jools, shure. 
“Could you put your hand upon them snywhere ?” 
“T don’t know, ’pon me loife. Why?” 
“Because, Lorna, I love you. 
you to my native France, and it would be necessary for us to 
be provided with funds for along journey to the sunny south, | 


and those funds, alas, I have not at my command—at least | those glorious gems !” 


’ 


not now.’ 
“But,” she replies, “ h’wat’s the use of running away? |r 


Faix, ye’ve only to tell me fawther that ye'’re a Marquis, and | precious. 


darlint, he’d kiss the very ground ye stand on.” | 
Very annoyed, indeed, does the said Marquis appear at this | 
matter-of-fact speech. ‘“ You don’t love me, Lorna,” he | 
begins—* or se ‘ | 
“Tlove ye far too much to make a fool of ye, 





’ 


es | 


jisn’ta burglar, but Capt. Cavendish, and Oi’m engaged to be 


“ Yes,” he continues, “ you sigh, you long for these luxu- | married to “um.” 


| 





“ Yes, shure, there’s the family jools.” \< 


She has rushed forward and tried to relax her father’s arm 


by the way”—this quite as a happy thought, |—an action which the prisoner tries hard to take advantage 
which descends gracefully from the sublime to the matter-of- | of; and, indeed, he so far succeeds as to shake oft the grip of 
fact—* did you not tell me, Ellen, that your family were pos- | Capt. Macartney, and, with one bound, to reach the door, 

Because I wish to fly with | sessed of very valuable diamonds ?” | 


Ere ever he can escape, he encounters the oppcsing form 
of Miss Lorna, who, half terrified and wholly curious, has 


“Ellen, how I should love to see you resplendent with | crept down-stairs to learn the cause of the uproar. His first 


1 
| 


mpulse is to knock her down; but ere ever he can accom- 


“Td like to see mesilf, too,” retorts the merry girl; “but | plish that unmanly feat she has flung her lovely arms incon- 


\ 


me fawther keeps’em locked up, because ye see they’re very 


| 
* And what is your number in Lennox Gardens ?” 

“ I’ why d’ye ask ? 

“ And these diamonds—they are very, very valuable 2” | 
“Vil tell ye. I heard me fawther say upon his oath—and 


blushing girl; “and the best thing you can do is to callon| these di’monds wasn’t to be discovered outside Kon-i- | 


me fawther, and declare yourself like a man, shure.” 


n 
“Lorna,” rejoins he, melodramatically, “ there are reasons | 
—reasons which are sealed within my breast, why we should | obtain them ? 


seek our happiness on a distant shore. 
dare, can you——?” 
“ Maybe ye've got a woife already.” 


Again, I ask, can you 





“Lorna, you must not sport with my feelings. Can you | my name, only me address.” 
” . 


imagine—— 


“Not I, faith. But there, Marquis dear, never look so} 


grave, and I'll tell ye a sacret. |* Post-office Directory ? 


“Tm all smiles,” he answers; and so he is, with a muta- | 
bility of cuticle worthy the chameleon. 

“Deed, then, I may tell ye that I’ve heard a dale about the 
fam’ly di’monds, but sorra a one of them have I ever set eyes 
on. f it wasn’t that me fawther talks about ’em to every 
sthranger that inters the house, I'd disbelave their existence 
althogither, I would.” 

The most noble the Marquis de Valmy again exhibits the 
character of the chameleon. This time his skin is of a swar- 
thy dark hue, and he bites his lip, and grinds his teeth, as a 
horse with an uncomfortable bit in his mouth. 

“ You're niver vexed, sure ?” With true feminine perception 
she realises that something is wrong. 

“ Not in the least, Miss Lorna Macartney. Only as I have 
a very particular engagement—I—,” taking out an exquisite 
watch, “ I fear that I must wish you a good afternoon, On 
some future occasion I—” . 

She turns from him angrily. What can this mean? Does 
he doubt her veracity ? Has he been playing with her? The 
blood is mounting to her forehead at the bare thought of such 
treatment. She hastens to give tit for tat. 

“On some future occasion, Sir, you won’t have the benefit 
of the company of Miss Lorna Macartney in Kensington 
Gardens.” 

But, instead of replying, he, with the same imperturbable, 
impassive smile, raising his hat, turns abruptly on his heel, 
leaving the fair girl angered, and stung to the quick. Sic | 

transit the romance of a Summer's day. 

Luckily for her, her aflectionate sister is so irate at her 
high-handed demand that she should devote the beautiful 
afternoon to the servitude of Miss M’Quae’s establishment, 
that confidences which might be disagreeable are at a dis- 
count. Tw be compelled to make aplenary confession that 
her much-vaunted marquis unaccountably has bowed himself 
off, would be indeed gall and wormwood to the soul of Miss 
Lorna—which is Hibernian enough in respect of pride. 
Much would Ellen wish to learn how the interview with the 
lover went off; but her sister is cool, defiant, and inimical. 
It Ellen had been blessed with much power of ratiocination, 
she would have concluded that the atlair was a fiasco. But 
Ellen, on the contrary, judges from a certain solemn dignity 
in Lorna’s deportment, not that her feelings have been out- 
raged, but rather that being en route for the coronet of a 
Marchioness, she thinks it incumbent to forestall the style of 
manners suitabie to her future rank. 


And thus it happens that Wednesday dawns chilly enough 
to both girls. Ellen is on the tiptoe of expectation, for her 
Captain is to accord her the sunshine of his presence in the 


” 


Were they heir-looms ?” 
“ They was so, at laste I belave it.” | 
“ T cuppose your father keeps them carefully locked up?” 

“ "Deed y’ere very curious. H’why ye’ 


tinently round his neck, with a cry of surprise. 


Ere ever he can disengage himself from her he is firmly 


| recaptured by the landlord, who easily flings him prone on 
Well then its 15, shure.” the carpet, and then takes up a secure position with his knee 
| on his breast. 


“For pity’s sake don’t hurt him,” cries Lorna, “ he’s the 


answers the | he’s not a man to swear in a gin’ral way—that the loikes of | Marquis de Valmy !” 


“ Begorra,” ejaculates Capt. Macartney, “but the rascal’s 


oor. | got a number of names. The other day, shure, he was Price, 
“Tlow very interesting! and pray how did your father | — dthrawing master; may be, Lorna, he’s your lover in the 
parg’in. 


“May be he is,” sobs Lorna. 


“ Twat d’ye mane 2” shricks Ellen to her sister. “ Shure, 


aint even asked me | he’s Capt. Cavendish !” 


“Shure, he’s nothing of the koind,” is the reply, scarcely 


‘You bade me think of you only as Ellen, remember. | framed, ere the street-door Opens, and there enter two 
You, perhaps, are not aware of such a publication as the | vindicators of the majesty of the law. 


My dear child, when you tell me | 
where you live, you tell me your name.” 

She laughs a little pleasant laugh. 
too sharp; for the Macartneys, it so happens, are only | 
lodgers, and as far as the “ Directory” goes it would only | 
deceive the curious inquirer. 

He is sucking the top of his cane now rather pensively, if 
not gloomily. ‘They stroll for some moments in silence, and 
she is about to rally him on his sudden fit of gravity, when | 
he remarks, with startling abruptness of manner : | 
“Ellen, —hum—must go abroad for some time on most 
important business. I may not return for some three months 
or so. Will you now and then write a pretty little letter ? | 
Will you sometimes think of me ?” | 

She presses the hand he offers to show her acquiescence. 
It is her turn to look grave now. To say that she is en tefee | 
about this man ‘s but imperfectly to describe her feelings. | 
“ Must ye go?” she falters or rather whimpers. | 
“I have no alternative. Dear Ellen, forgive me when [| 
say that I must have the true gratification of a few parting | 
moments with you. Here we are alone, yet not alone with 
all these people circling round us. I shall leave by the early 
train on Friday. I shall be up to my ears in business all to- | 
morrow, and indeed till late to-morrow night. Could you | 
spare me a few moments then ?” | 

“Td be deloighted shure—but where— ?” } 

“Listen. I've a plan of my own. I'll be at Lennox | 
Gardens by one o'clock on Friday morning. You must get 
me, somehow, a latch-key, and [ will let myself in ever so | 
quietly. The household by then will be, I hope, sound asleep, | 
and—” | 

“ Delicious, entoirely !” she interrupts, “and be the same 
token I’ve luckily the latch-kay in me pocket. Take it, and 
I'll promise ye I'd be in the doining-room to resave ye as the 
clock sthroikes one.” | 

Capt. Cavendish smiles his most fascinating smile as he 
slips the little key into his waistcoat pocket, and then m«/yr 
the perambulators and their fair drivers, the lovers, and a not 
remote policeman, administers such a kiss to Miss Ellen as 
somehow leaves an impress on her lips for hours to come. 

* Au revoir—and, I say, Ellen, mind that the door is not 
bolted.” 

“Thrust a gyurl’s wit,” she answers. 

art. 

Returning home she finds Lorna much more disposed to 
amiability. Perhaps the elder sister is not a little curious to 
ascertain how Ellen fared with the Captain. Perhaps she 
begins to feel the want of a confidante, into whose ears she 
might pour her great sorrow. Perhaps her motives were, as 


And then they 





course of the afternoon. Were it not for this bright hope 
she would be rather crushed than not by Lorna’s snappish 
replies and si/enciewse demeanor. As it is, she trips off gaily 
enough to her school, where, in a fit of absence, she addresses 
Miss M’Quae as “ Captain,” and calls Caligula in her Roman 
history lesson “ Cavendish,” to the great amazement of all the 
girls, and the scandakof the subordinate mistresses, who are 
sorely perplexed at such abnormal language. 

Three o'clock sees her at her trysting-place, where, punc- 
tual to a moment, and adorned with the gaudiest of button- 
holes, appears Capt. Cavendish. If the unpleasant atlair of 
yesterday affected his digestion—which by the way was not 
the case—he would seem to-day to be as brilliant in respect 
of countenance as in respectof plumage. If his clothes are 
of excellent cut, his mind would appear to be equally aristo- 
cratic in its happy repose. Be he Marquis, be he simple 
Captain, the man looks very lovely in the eyes of all wom an- 
hood—including Ellen Macartney. 


is commonly the case, mixed, not to say jumbled. Be that 
as it may, she proposes to kiss and be friends, and Ellen is by 
far too near the seventh heaven to refuse. Not only so, but 
she tells Lorna the whole history of her interview with * the 
Captain,” and thereupon easily obtains her sanction for the 
proposed moonlight interview. Indeed, Lorna, with all the 
romance of girlhood, enters heart and soul into the affair. 
There remains nothing but to count the hours, a process of 
arithmetic which, to the impatient, is more or less tedious, 
At length, however, supper is well over on Thursday. 
Mamma has retired to roost, overfatigued. Papa has smoked 
his final cigar, and gulped down his last go of * pottheen,” 
the gas is turned off, and all is hushed save the gentle mur- 
murs of the two girls’ voices in their bedrvom at the top of 


the house. 
4 


It is now not more than 1014; a rather dull, dark, rainy 
sort of night, but perhaps Dame Luna may throw off her 
sable vail Jater on, and illuming the path of the gallant Cap- 





“ Bedad, policeman,” cries Capt. Macartney, whose wrath 


;at these revelations is bringing him to the very verge of 
Her Captain is a trifle | apoplexy. “Oi’m roight glad ye’ve come. 


Here is you're 
bird. He’s a pretty nice one. Allow me to introduce the 
Marquis de Valmy, alias Capt. Cavendish, alias Price, the 
dthrawing-master. Moight throuble ye jist to examine his 
pockets. Ile’s boned a soight of moy property, and thried, 
the spalpeen, to purloin the hearts of me two little gyurls.” 

The officers advance, One is in plain clothes, the other in 
the conventional helmet. The detective forthwith takes a 
candle, and deliberately holds it to the handsome features of 
the prisoner. Then he turns round with a smile of no small 
satisfaction on his features, and extracting a photograph from 
his pocket-book, requests the present company to give their 
opinion as to whether it resembles the man before them or 
not. 

The verdict is unanimously in the affirmative. 

“Then,” remarks the detective,“ ’ve found a rascal I’ve 
been looking after for three long weeks, or more. Joseph 
Jenkins, lL apprehend you on a charge of forgery.” 

Omnes—Joseph Jenkins! forgery ! 

Detective—Yes, ladies and gentlemen, that is the real name 
of this person, and that is the crime for which he has to 
answer. Now, Bill, [turning to X 157, who is standing by 
with a broad grin,] as it’s getting late, we'll ran him in with- 
out further palaver. Slip on the irons for safety’s sake. 

Prisoner—(handcuffed as he makes his shameful exit)—Oh, 


| Ellen, Ellen, if you'd only seen to that rattling bolt, I should 


not have been placed in this false position, 

Capt. Macartney—I'd like to break his confounded head, I 
would. Hie, Biddy, girl, come and look to your young 
mistresses; they’ve both of ’em swounded intoirely ! 

Solountur tabula visu.—The Dark Blue. 

a 


AN ARABIAN SEAPORT IN WAR TIME. 


“ Call this ’ere thing a town? T’ll tell yer what I calls it 
—an island o' dirt ina hocean o’ sand! To think o° sticking 
up them ‘arf-dozen pigsties in the middle o’ a big waste like 
that there! Why, blest it they don’t look as silly as a ha’- 
porth o' treacle in a two-gallon jug !” 

Such is the uncompromising verdict of our chief engineer 


jupon the little Arab seaport off which we anchored after 


dark last night; and it must be owned that he is not alto- 
gether wrong. Parched on the boundary line between the 
great sea and the everlasting wilderness, this little speck of 
human life does indeed look mean and pigmy. Look where 
we will, it is the same panorama of unending desolation. Be- 
hind, the boundless emptiness of the sailless sea; above, the 
bright, cloudless, cruel sky ; and, far toright and far to left, 
jand miles upon miles onward in front, the dull brassy yeilow 
of the unchanging desert, melting at last into the quivering 
haze of intense heat that hovers along the horizon, Ovex 
this waste, twelve hundred years ago, Mahomet and his 
apostles of the sword came rushing like a flight of vub 
, tures, flinging themselves blindly upon an e@aterprise whose 
issue no man could foresee, Since that day almost all the 
face of the world has changed heyond recognition; but 
this strane old country, which Time himself appears to 
have forgotten, is still the sume in every feature as when 
Khaled was thundering at the gatos of Damascus, and 
Amrou watching the lapping flames of the Alexandrian 
iibrary. Were we to see the Prophet and his host come 
spurring from behind these long, even sand-ridges, we could 
|hardly feel surprised; but his first glance along the shore 
| would sorely surprise him. For yonder, behind that low, 
;massive white wall that stands up stark and bare in the 
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; a ye , é | 
blistering sunshine, scores of gaunt, swarthy men in white | side hostelries, to be each in turn used and forsaken. All | 
tunics sit watching beside their piled muskets—true Moslems | around the fort, sown broadcast over the flat sandy plain, lie not yet forgotten, and can never forget. 


every man of them, yet encamped as invaders on the soil 
which every Moslem holds sacred—with the creed of the 
Prophet on their lips day and night, yet dipping their hands 
in the blood of his-descendants. The Yemen insurrection 
is in full blaze, and this port is the Balaklava of the Turkish 
armament. 

In and out, in and out—the long white coils of the coral 
reefs showing on every side through the clear, still water, 
as our jolly-boat zigzags among them—till at last we thread 
our way out of the labyrinth, and run alongside a long, low 
jetty of planks rudely lashed together. Out we leap, all five 
of us, like explorers landing in a new world; the captain, a 
short, square, jolly-looking man with an immense brown 
beard; the engineer, a brawny Geordie from South Shields, 
imbued with a thoroughly English contempt for everything 
foreign; myself, with the complexion of a lime-burner and 
the dress of a searecrow ; our interpreter, a tall, solemn-faced 
Greek, defying the clima*e by a complete suit of black ; and 
last, but certainly not least, Achmet Bey, the Turkish officer 
in command of our convoy, fattest and laziest of the true 
believers whom we have on board, eating for one hour, and 
sleeping for twenty-three. ' 

ere, at last, are some living creatures coming towards us 
along the shore—not the Prophet and his myrmidons—but a 
string of Arab camel-drivers, whose dark sinewy limbs and 
supple grace of movement would gladden the eye of a sculp- 
tor. Behind them come the djemels, with their long noise- 
less stride, bowing their necks forward, and fixing their large, 
mild, dreamy brown eyes wistfully upon the cool sparkling 
water in which they are about toplunge. Further back upon 
the jetty itself appear little knots of lounging Arabs, some in 
long white burnouses, some in cotton drawers, and not a few 
erfectly nude; but distinguished, one and all, by a pecu- 
Fiarit which our critical engineer is not slow to observe. 
- “ Well, by jingo,” he remarks, with contemptuous surprise, 
“Tm blest if them there ugly-lookin’ red herrins ain’t got 
chignons on, every man Jack on ’em !” 

Such is indeed the case. As if it were not sufficient to 
stand bareheaded in this merciless glare (one hundred and 
thirty-seven degrees Fahrenheit), these hobgoblins have ac- 
tually shaved their heads up to the crown of the scalp, leav- 
ing the occiput one great bush three or four inches in diame- 
ter, the whole effect being irresistibly suggestive of a scalded 

arrot. They give us merely a careless glance as we pass 
5 ; but at the sight of the bey’s gorgeous uniform, there 
flits over their lean, wolfish faces a momentaay gleam which 
speaks volumes. But the stout Osmanli stalks by unheeding, 
looking down upon them as they sidle out of his way with a 
grand and massive contempt, which almost savors of the he- 
roic. Among these low sand-hills and little reed-thatched 
hovels, scores of his countrymen have been foully mur- 
dered, and the cruel expectation that leoks askance at us out 
of the eyes of these gaunt, black, silent figures in their white, 
shroud-like dresses, shows that the native thirst for blood is 
still unslaked. Once ashore in this hostile region, Achmet 
Bey’s life is in his band, and he knows it, though the know- 
ledge does not for a moment disturb his haughty composure. 
Heavy, sensual, indolent, unprogressive—benumbed by the 
cramping influences of a bigoted conservatism and a barbar- 
ous superstition—the Turk has still within him the spirit of 
the men who fought at Yermouk and Aleppo; and not with- 
out reason does our stalwart engineer (himself as brave a man 
as ever breathed) mutter to himself in grim approbation, 
“ By jingo, that ’ere old dumpling’s got some pluck in him 
arter all!” 

We unfurl our huge white umbrellas, which give us the 
look of laden merchantmen under a press of sail, and plod 
steadily onward, past huge dry fosse® cracked and parched 
like a newly-baked brick; past long rows of tents, whence 
lean, dark, bearded faces stare curiously after us; past lines of 
casks and pyramids of flour-sacks, which, landed weeks ago 
for immediate transmission to the interior, still remain as a 
monument of the zeal and fidelity of the resident pasha 
(“ And some poor devils dyin’ all the time for the want of 
*em, belike,’ remarks our skipper, indignantly); past couch- 
ing camels, with their legs wrapped up, and tucked away out 
of sight, and their long necks outstretched upon the earth in 
lazy enjoyment. At last the cvol shadowy gateway of the 
Turkish fort opens before us, and the white-coated sentries, 
who are basking in the shade, survey our burning faces with 
a grin of conscious superiority. 

At this point our paths diverge, the Turk strolling off to 
visit a brother officer of the garrison, the engineer plunging 
into the town in search of “ summut to drink” (always the 
first duty of the true Englishman on foreign soil), and the 
captain and myself, with our interpreter, to make obeisance 
to the pasha, The great man, however, like other officials 
nearer home, is anything but easy to find when wanted. I 
will not burden my readers with the details of our search for, 
and discovery of, him ; our tramp round the barrack square, 
as if we had come to relieve guard; our game of bide-and- 
seek with the Turkish soldiers, who either profess utter 
ignorance of their chief's whereabouts, or minutely direct us 
wrong; our final scramble up a kind of foreshortened lad- 
der, and headlong tumble into a queer little lighthouse made 
up of half a dozen windows patched together, in the midst 
of which, on a huge wooden tea-tray, squats a little shrivelled 
man, not unlike a smoked haddock, who, on inquiry, turns 
out to be Nazif Pusha himself, the Lord of Life and Giver of 
all Good, before whom we have literally fallen down. Suf- 
fice it to say that we go through all the prescribed forms of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, sitting cross-legged upon 
cushions, sipping real Arabian coffee, without cream or sugar, 
black as ink, and strong as brandy, served in handleless cups 
fitted into small silver stands, and administered by a bona 
fide tall black slave, whom the pasha (better still !) summons 
by actually clapping his hands! 
view of about half un hour, we depart with our business sa- 
tisfactcrily untransacted (the usual fate of those who have to 
deal with a pasha), and tile off through the opposite gate, 
which opens direct into the town. Here we are met by the 
chief engineer, who announces, in a tone of pardonable ex- 
citement, that he has “found a shop, a real live shop, by 
jingo! and a man in it, selling liquor.” The captain and in- 
terpreter lick their lips, and make haste to follow him, while 
I bring up the rear. 

And now, for the first time since entering the Suez Canal, 
we sce an A1ab town in its true colors. Port Said isa French 
town with an Arab population. Ismailia is a European pic- 
ture in an Eastern frame. Suez, uniting all races, belongs 
distinctively to none. Djeddah, despite its motley conflux of 
pilgrims, and the barbaric picturesqueness of its wonderful 
bazaar, is more Turkish than Arabic, and more Maltese than 
either. But here, at Koomfidah, we see the exact realisation 
of the ancient Arab camp, the symbol of those tameless gue- 
Tillas to whom the proudest of earth’s cities were but as way- 


At length, after an inter- | 


tiny hovels of wickerwork daubed with mud, and rudely 
thatched with 1eeds or palm-leaves, as though a monster pic- 
nic had suddenly broken up, leaving behind several hundred 
empty hampers. (Similar dwellings are common among the 
Cossacks of the Don, and the Kirghiz and Kalmucks of the 


of the wall itself runs a line of more pretentious dwellings, 
stronger, larger, more solid, with projecting thatches, which, 
nearly meeting overhead, fill the whole avenue with a kind 
of semi-twilight, through which the black grinning skeletons, 
in their long white robes, flit like a procession of spectres. 
A motley throng! Portly traders in fringed burnouses, and 
half-stripped camel-drivers, with thick woolly hair; stalwart 
Turkish soldiers marching defiantly througi the mass of 
scowling faces; gaunt, wild-eyed dervishes, naked to the 
waist, with little copper chains round their necks, and long 
white beards flowing over their swarthy chests in a way sug- 
gestive of « black doll which has burst and let out all its 
stuff ng; long files of striding camels, heralded by a scream of 
“Wa-ah !” (look out!), and seeming, in the midst of these 
little toy houses, doubly gigantic. On this side a turbaned 
fruitseller thrusts a pulp of crushed dates (with the corpses 
of countless flies adhering to it) enticingly towards us in his 
grimy fingers; on that a fish-dealer is strewing leaves over 
his stock, to protect them against the swarming insects that 
buzz around them. A little further on, a villanous-looking 
old grey beard is frizzling some chips of fat meat in a very 
dirty pan, while a dozen grimy customers, crouched on their 
hams around him, eagerly await the promised dginty. And 
yonder, amid acircle of admiring ragamuflins, appears our 
Arab pilot (who has already made ducks and drakes of the 
first instalment of his hire), in a huge yellow turban, which 
gives him the lovk of a pork sausage with a dab of mustard 
on it. 

Ploughing our way through this chaos we reach at length 
the shop discovered by the chief engineer, in front of which 
a number of tins and small boxes, with the London trade- 
mark upon them, welcome us like old friends. A huge broad- 
shouldered man in a Bombay hat, who is standing at the door 
with a half-empty glass in his hand, turns round as we ap- 
proach, and he and our engineer burst forth simultaneously : 
=“ Hallo, Jack, is this yourself ?” 

“Why, Bill, old boy, what wind’s blown you here ” 

“ Just up from Hodeidah, with the Turkish despatch-boat, 
and haven’t we got news for the Constantinople folk, just. 
Let’s have a drain, and then I'll tell you all about it.” 

We seat ourselves in the doorway, while the proprietor (a 
lithe, keen-eyed Greek, sly-looking enough to sit for the por- 
trait of either Sinon or Epialtes) serves out to my comrades a 
jorum of brandy, and to me a bottle of lemonade. Our new 
acquaintance, a his tumbler at a draught, clears his 
throat and begins to tell us that the rebels have been defeated 
in a great battle by Redif Pasha, that he has driven them 
back inte the interior, and is now preparing to besiege Reyda, 
their chief stronghold and principal magazine, the capture of 
which will probably put an end to the war. “ But mark ye. 
they’ve got some pluck, them rebels—blowed if they hain’t, 
In that ’ere battle I was talkin’ on, they comed right up to 
the muzzles o’ the guns three times over, with the round shot 
a-ripping through ’em like blazes every time. We've got the 
‘ead o’ the big chief's younger brother on board, sewn up in 
a bag for to go to Constantinople ; and a werry nice present 
iv ll be for Mr. Sultan.” 

“ Have you brought any prisoners up ?” ask I. 

“ We hain’t; but there’s a lot on’em a-comin’ on by land, 
and I reckon they oughter to be here to-morrer or the da 
arter. When they does come, you'll see just about the ugli- 
est sight as ever you see’d in your life.” 

I remembered his words three days later, when, in the 
glory of the tropical sunset, the long line of miserable ob- 
jects, gaunt with famine, and reeling with exhaustion, their 
tongues lolling out from thirst, their unbandaged wounds 

rimed with dust and black with sand-flies, came winding 

own to the shore. (Many of these men were afterwards 
forcibly drafted into the Turkish army, with what result I 
have not yet heard.) Most of the faces had settled into the 
blank apathy of despair; but here and there, in some hualf- 
closed eye lurked a gleam of hatred which no suttering could 
diminish. A sadder or a ghostlier sight no man could look 
upon; but I have neither the time nor the inclination to 
dwell on it here. 

And so the talk proceeds, merrily enough. After such a 
march in such a temperature, this little chat in the shade, 
over our morning draught, is rather enjoyable, but it is a very 
short-lived enjoyment. The apparition of five Feringhees in 
their own outlandish dress is sufficiently rare in this remote 
corner of the earth to gather round us a triple ring of curi- 
ous gazers, bringing with them a collection of strange odors 
that would astound a drain-digger. This, indeed, is only 
what we are already accustomed to; but even this is not all. 
The “ real live shop” proves to be so in fatal earnest. As I 
sit in the doorway, a spider about the size of an ordinary 
saucer suddenly descends from the lintel, Blondin-fashion, b’ 
a rope of his own manufacture, and proceeds to hold a pri- 
vate rehearsal of gymnastics on the front of my turban. Phe 
next moment, a black cockroach, an inch and half long, falls 
with loud splash into the captain’s tumbler, just as he is 
raising it to his lips, while at the same instant our interpreter 
comes brmping out of his corner with a cry of dismay, hotly 
pursued by an immense scorpion. I begin to recall my old 
friend Gadabout’s description of a Chinese fair, where “ all 
my senses, sir, were offended at once; my eyes by ugly faces ; 
my ears by horrid din; my nose by a well-selected assort- 
ment of all the bad smells in the world, and sundry others 
invented for the occasion; my taste by messes of dogs, and 
frogs, and cats, and rats, and bats, made worse in the cook- 
ing; and my sense of feeling by twenty-seven distinct species 
of vermin in hard training.” Clearly this will not do. We 
swallow our liquor hastily, and troop off en masse. 

I need not recount the subsequent adventures of the day— 
how we made the circuit of the fort, and found the eastern 
angle a mere heap of crumbling stones, with one rusty cannon 
sticking up perpendicularly from the mass, like a holly-twig 
in an over-boiled pudding; how we explored the outskirts of 
the town, till the sight of a knot of Arabs dogging us sug- 
gested the wisdom of a retreat; how we went down to the 
shore and had a long swim, in the course of which I was 
ge picked up by a shark, probably the transformed spirit 

of some Turkish custom-house officer; how we went coral- 
| hunting along the reefs, with considerable success ; and how, 
| in wading through the shallow pools, our feet got so smartly 
‘scalded by the heat of the water, that we were fain to come 
|out upon the sand to cool them—causing our skipper to re- 
| mark, not unnaturally, “ Well, now, I wonder if [ was to tell 
|"em at home as how there’s a country where folk goes into 
| the sea to get warm, what kind o’ liar ud they call me!”, 





Eastern steppes, where I first saw them.) Under the shadow | 


But the last sight that we saw that day is one which I have 
As we march across 
the skirt of desert on our way back to the town, our inter- 
| preter suddenly points a little to the left, and says, “ There 
are the graves of the Turkish soldiers!’ We halt and look at 
|them in silence. Here are no stately sculptures or well- 
|turned epitaphs—only a few score low mounds of dust, al- 
ready half effaced by the winds of the desert; yet of all the 
countless graves which I had seen, there were none that im- 
pressed me like these. I had seen, upon the green slopes of 
Brittany, the crumbling headstones, garlanded with immor- 
telles, beneath which sleep the countrymen of Duguesclin 
and Georges Cadoudal. had watched the shepherds of 
Switzerland, beneath the shadow of the everlasting hills, 
lower into its grave, to the,sound of a plaintive Vaudois 
hymn, the coarse pinewood coffin which held all that the 
avalanche had spared of their youngest and bravest. In the 
quaint little churchyards of remote German villages, I had 
spelled out half-effaced texts of Scripture, or fragments of 
some grand old Lutheran psalm. I had stood, in Denmark, 
on the ground where those whom Nelson’s cannon slew be- 
fore Copenhagen, and those who fell by Prussian needle-guns 
at Dybbol, sleep in one common grave, marked with the 
simple inscription, “ Died for the Fatherland,” with the sweet 
spring-flowers blooming above them, and bright-eyed child- 
ren bringing their little cans of water to sprinkle the graves 
of the fathers and brothers whom they never knew. Beneath 
the forest shades of ancient Sweden, I had gazed upon the 
|grassy mound that held the dust of the aged pastor, sur- 
mounted by a simple cross carved by the hand of his son. | 
had seen, amid the endless plains of Central Russia, the 
rough-hewn crosses beneath which lie the men of Krasnoe 
and Borodina. Far away in the solitudes of the Arctic 
Ocean, I had lighted upen spray-lashed slabs of rock on the 
brink of the unresting sea, merking the last resting-places of 
the sailor patriarchs of Shetland and Foroe. On the sunny 
hill-sides of the Danube I had seen Russian triumphal col- 
umns looking down upon the buried soldiers of Nicholas, in 
the heart of a region whence the glory of Russia has long 
since departed. had wandered through the picturesque 
graveyards of Constantinople. I had scaled the mighty 
monuments of human nothingness, which, on the verge of the 
everlasting desert, still preserve the memory of the Pharaohs. 
But in all the long panorama I had seen nothing more sad or 
touching than this. Thousands of miles from home, in hos- 
tile soil, amid a race which curses and spits at their graves 
every time it passes them, they lie unnoticed and unknown— 
nameless heroes, who knew only how to die in their obedi- 
ence. 
These were not stirred by passion, 
Nor yet by wine made bold ; 
’Twas not renown that moved them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 


To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God ; 

Unswerving, uncomplaining, 
The way of death they trod. 


And around the spot where they lie, the snakes rustle through 
the drifting sand, and the camels go by with their long, 
noiseless stride in the glory of the surset; and the great sea 
and the lonely desert keep watch over their graves for ever. 
“Well,” mutters our skipper, looking down upon the 
raves, “ if this here work’s agoin’ to go on —. year, I won- 
er how long ‘ull the Turks be able to stand it?” 
That question is one which Turkey has still to answer. 
(Since the above was written, I have learned that fresh 
disturbances have broken-out both in Arabia and in Irak.)}— 
All the Year Round. 


EN ROUTE TO HEBRON. 
BY CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON. 


About three miles down the great Hebron Valley, Abra 
ham, according to some travellers, might have seen from an 
elevation the columns of smoke upthrown by the “ Cities of 
the Plain.” The celebrated Wady el Khalil, “ Valley of the 
Friend” (of Allah), is south of, and runs almost parallel witb, 
this line. ‘ 

The right bank of the Wady Tuftah, in places a precipi- 
tous cliff facing the lowlands, shows strata dipping 2 deg. to 
4 deg. to the west. These figures will serve as indices to 
the conformation of “ Machjelah” on the other side of the 
valley. It was of old the normal necropolis that formed the 
approach to the town; it shows a large cemetery in ruins, 
and for the Jews it still remains holy ground. We found the 
cut caves full of water, and three others upon a higher level 
half full. A climb and a scramble led to the building called 
Tomb of Isha’ abu Daud, Jesse the father of David, who in 
Scripture is carried by his son to Moab, east of the Dead Sea, 
and there silent dies. The tomb is now thoroughly well 
neglected, and the northeast angle—the entrance being to 
the north—is sunk in the ground. The guides give the name 
Dayr el Zaytun (Convent of the Olive) to a broken arch, & 
ruinous tower, a cave with built-up entrance, and a central 
cistern to which many conduits lead. Here, say the people, 
is the grave of Israel’s first judge, Asur bin Kenaz, Othniel, 
younger brother to Caleb the Kenezite. He was possibly of 
the Benu Kalb (Sons of the Dog), one of the most ancient 
and therefore noble of Bedawf tribes, incorporated with Ju- 
dah and rendered immortal by a traditional saying of the 
“ Apostle” Mohammed. When he had taken Hebron as his 
share of the loot, he gave, we read, the “ upper springs and 
the nether springs” to the cadet’s wife and his own daughter 
Achsah. The tomb of Othniel is thus not so grievously mis- 
placed as is that of Jesse. The last shows a cut cave with an 
ornamental entrance, and there are probably other curiosities 
around,as the bushclad slope is well calculated to conceal ruins. 

Debouching upon the Wady el Kasab, we next passed by 
a wretched vilely-paved road through the southern quarter, 
known as Harat el Kaytun, whose large arched houses occu- 
py the right bank of the valley. Lower down is 
the rest of Hebron, but the sanctuary, with its two minarets 
at alternate angles, and its old church roof-ridge sheathed 
in lead, will not be visible till we are close upon it. Mean- 
while the people are burning Jime with great waste of fuel, 
and the smoke of the kilns obscures the air. 

The Suburb el Kaytun led to Makbaret el Shuhada, once 
the martyr’s cemetery, now the tavorite camping-ground. 
This is a neat grassy slope on the right bank of the valley, 
and its former use may date from any age, rendering it valu- 
able as a digging-ground. We at once remarked the circular 
graves of the old Bedawin, and my companion found that 
since his last visit a tri-locular cave pointing north had 
been opened by those digging for cut stones, whilst the con- 
tents—bones, inscriptions, lamps, and so forth—had been 
wantonly scattered as usual to the winds, _ : 

Amongst the graves of a hundred generations, appeared in 
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little Musalla or oratory, like its neighbors all askew. Wo 
men were drying linen, and, cuiious to relate, the other sex 
was engaged in quasi-athletics. Some fifty boys and lads 
were playing at “ bait the bear,” Brnin being a bearded man, 
and as they plucked at the ropes with which he was hung, | 
he struck at them with a light scourge. Graybeards sat | 
fronting the sport in a semi-circle, with that Asiatic gravity 
and dignity which sometimes becomes so ridiculous. The 
only active games ever seen by me in Syria and Palestine 
were “ bait the bear” at Hebron, and hand-ball amongst the 
Druze boys of the Hauran Valley. 

We rode through the cemetery, directed by a red, not a 
yellow flag, to the Lazaretto, which occupies the south- 
eastern slope of the dorsum of hard grey lime-stone, the 
Quarantine Hill dividing the Hebron Valley from the Wady 
el Khalil. The building has a tall enceinte-wall, whose 
gate is jealously shut every evening. Two domelets and a 
moderate-sized room over the gateway, all painfully white- 
washed, show the commandant’s quarters; three domes at 








the further end of the court denote the place of penance for 
those who do quarantine. Here Messrs. Drake and Palmer 
had been received with hospitality, of course paying for the 
same, but times were changed. Mohammed Ali Etlendi, | 
lately from Stambul, turned us away from the doors—every- | 
where an unpleasant process, but here extra disagreerble as | 
we had not brought tents. We thought that we had caught 
a Turk, that is to say a Tartar, but presently he made such 
abject excuses that as men we could take no notice of the 
slight. He attributed it all to the instigation of the evil one 
and the advice of his wife: I afterwards found that the pro- 
ceeding, like others which will presently be noticed, was a 
suggestion from Damascus ; yet, thus acting under the high- 
est authority, the poor Effendi, Oriental-like, could not help 
prostrating himself and praying for pardon. 

Nothing is more farcical in Syria than the Quarantine. 
Here, according to law, every pilgrim from Meccah must be 
examined, and must take out a health-certiticate before he 
passes from the deserted into the populous parts. But as 
there is no European superintendent, practically all men, sick 
or sound, laugh at the order, provided only that they pay 
according to their means—from sixpence upwards. 

This Quatantine dates from the terrible cholera of 1865, 
which killed at Meccah and at Mount Arafat some 40,000— 
that is to say, one-third of the pilgrims, and consequently 
two-thirds of the camels. The survivors at once ran away 
without the rites and ceremonies which conclude the “ Haj,” 
and naturally the officers ran faster than the soldiers, whilst 
women and children were left to run as they best could. The 
“yellow wind” disappeared north of Meccah, but the suffer- 
ings from want of food and water—no provision having been 
made—were as terrible as the epidemic. At El Medinah the 
mudd, or measure of barley, cost 900 instead of forty piastres. 
A single party of thirty souls all died of thirst upon the road 
between the “two Harams.” When examined by Dr. Bia- 
gini at Kiswab, the nearest “ Haj” station to Damascus, the 
pilgrims were found to have shaken off the cholera, which at 
the capital of Syria had killed a maximum of ninety-six in a 
single day, without including the military hospital, the 

northern and southern quarters ag Salibiyyah and El May- 
dan), and other distant parts. Mr. Consul Rogers, calculating 
that the Syrian caravan annually costs 10, purses (= 50,- 
000 napoleons), advised that for the future it should be 





shipped to Egypt. But, “ Politic, which surprises in himself 
a multitude of things,” will not, as yet at least, permit this 
wise measure to be adopted. 

Driven from the Lazaretto, we ‘freely accepted the hospi- 
tality offered by a British-protected Jew, M. David H. Rush- 
in. A number of his co-religionists were lounging about, and 
the boys wore their eshtramis, the fur caps of Germany, 
which, to guess by the size, had apparently been bequeathed 
from sires to sons. Tnis coiffure, whimsical in such a cli- 
mate as the Tartar’s lambskin, is apparently worn by the 
Ashkenazim (Russian, Polish, and German Jews) all the 
week round at the holy cities Jerusalem and Hebron, whilst 
it is confined to the Sabbath (N.B., not Sunday) at the others 
of the quartette, Tiberias and Safet. The Englishman may 
see it at Southampton, whenever emigrants from the Father- 
land to the New World disembark to drink beer. 

Crossing the big graveyard, El Shuhada, and passing through 
the Bab el Kazzazin (Gate of the Glass-blowers), we entered 
the Harat el Yahud, or Ghetto, and were shown into the 
usual sitting-room, and then began the visits. 

The official traveller in these lands must not expect to end 

amarch with repose. Hardly were we seated than a message 
came from the Kaimakam, the sous-prefet of the canton or 
county, a certain Abd el Kadir Effendi, lately transferred to 
this place from the Kaimakam-lik (sub-district) of Jebel 
Ajlun (Mount Gilead). He was an old Damascus acquain- 
tance; we had ever been on good terms, and I pitied him 
fur the part which he had to play at Hebron. The call was 
concluded, as usual, with pipes and coffee, and followed by 
another from Hakbam Eliau Mamuri of Baghdad, and his 
Saphardim (Hispanian or Iberian) friends, a Spanish-speak- 
ing race who here represent some 350 souls distributed into 
fifty families, Of the latter, four enjoy British protection, 
and desire to be a trifle more protected. They were pre- 
sently relieved by Hakham Simeon Manasseh of Borodino 
and his suite, representing the 300 souls here numbered by 
the Ashkenazim. The latter, since they were thrown off by 
Russia, are all entitled to the good offices of British officials; 
they were, however, urgent with us to obtain for thema 
resident Wakil, or agent appointed by Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Jerusalem. About thirty Ashkenazim families possess 
English passports, and one traveller, the Rev. Solomon Men- 
delovitz, had, besides his Bombay paper, letters from Sir 
Charles Phipps. Here, as at Jerusalem, it is the custom for 
the father’s protection to cover the unmarried children, who 
when householders obtain separate papers. At Tiberias and 
Safet the Jewish colonies had been till very lately neglected 
in the grossest manner, 
_ Another visitor was acertain Shaykh Hamzah, who re- 
joices in the title Wakilel Urban, or Agent for the Beda- 
win. The old man had guided Messts. Drake and Palmer to 
Petra, and he had not yet recovered, probably he never will 
recover, from the many frights of that momentous occasion. 
The ruffian “ Liyasanah” amused themselves with pointing 
guns at his’ head, and with addling what little of brain re- 
mained sound. That bandit tribe requires severe chastise- 
ment, and some day the shooting of a “ distinguished stran- 
ger” will secure it for them. They are supposed to be de- 
scended from the Jewry of Khaybar, far-famed in the days 
of Mohammed ; but they have given up all Jewish practices. 
A late writer informs us that they wear the “ sawalis,” love- 
locks or side-corkscrews, still affected by the male Ashkena- 
zim: all Bedawin, however, more or less affect ringlets, 
Which they call “jedail,” We took old Hamzah into our 
Reryice, and—nihil tetigit gurd non vitiavit, 
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€ Our first care was, as usual, to procure barley for the 
horses, and this was a signal for the normal looting to com- 
mence. There are no Christians settled in David's capital 
The Bishop of Hebron resides at Geneva, as the Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar temporarily prefers Ceuta. The Russians 
have established an agent, who gives shelter and protection 
to one Jabran Abu Brahim, a black-turban from Damascus. 
Having bought the monopoly of grain, and relying upon the 
unusual value of corn at Hebren, this Christian at once came 
to see us, and opened the game with such vigor that we were 
obliged to dispense with his society. At last Mohammed 
Agha, the Kawwas, sallied forth and found what was wented, 
but he brought it to port not without difficulty. The He- 
bronite owner, learning who his customer was, coolly and 
with bawling voice raised his terms some twenty-tive per 
cent.—but did not get them. 

A severe disappointment at once awaited us. In the most 
obliging way, the Conde di Casa Sarria, Spanish Consul for 
Jerusalem, had given me before we set out a letter addressed 
to acertain Yusef Agha. This yuzhashi (captain) of irregu- 
lars, a converted Christian from the Lebanon, had tested the 
weakness of Hebron fanaticism, and had more than once 
used his cudgel upon the heads of the obstreperous. In 
1867, when two enterprising travellers dared first to follow 
in the footsteps of the Prince of Wales, who first in this cen- 
tury entered the Sanctuary, they were accompanied by the 
yuzbashi, and the latter, hearing complaints and threats from 
the fanatical mob which haunts the holy building, shut the 
Europeans inside, telling them that he would front the crowd 
singlehanded, whilst they inspected all a loisir. Immediately 
upen arrival I sent to his quarters, and the reply was that on 
the day before he had left Hebron for a neighboring station. 
I then requested the mulazim (lieutenant), Mohammed Ali, 
to inform him of our arrival. He could not; it would be indeco- 
rous for a subaltern to address his captain. I then wrote my- 
self, without other eflect than a civil message by way of re- 
ply. It was evident that Yusef Agha had received superior 
orders to absent himself; and the same proved to be the 
case with the head Shaykh of the Sanctuary, the mufti, and 
the sous-prefet. 

The house of our Jewish host kad its advantages. It was 
freer of aceess than the Lazaret, which was locked at night, 
and by securing the upper storey to ourselves we enjoyed 
some privacy. The roof commanded an excellent view of 
queer old “ Chabron,” which St. Jerome translates “ Conju- 
gium sive incantator aut visio sempiterna ;” and the Passover 
having lately passed over, the inner walls were clean with 
whitewash. It is a pity that some similar purifying process 
had not been applied to the furniture, especially to the beds 
and bedding. Here, as everywhere in the Holy Land, the 
Ashkenazim adhere to the habits acquired during long cen- 
turies of residence in Northern Europe. Thus at Tiberias, 
which has an ultra-tropical climate, we find carpeted floors, 
close-fitting shutters, and tall bedsteads, garnished with heavy 
curtains, wadded coverlets, and German pillows. The 
reader may imagine the consequence. I feel creepy when I 
remember it. The cold damp air made us enjoy a tolerable 
dinner, and the bitter Cyprus and mild claret which we had 
been careful to bring with us. The wine of Hebron is still 
celebrated ; it is sound and unadulterated : “ liquor,” as the 
tar calls it, being here unknown. But ten years are required 
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their duty, there is a certain baseness in this flinching from 
“trouble.” A man has, of course, a perfect right to say the 
tronble is greater than the use or pleasure; but I have never 
yet noticed that those who do say this are at all unwilling to 
accept the use and the pleasure too when somebody else has 
taken the trouble. Here, indeed, one might go oft into a 
discourse on that (as a German might say) so-usual lack of 
“gumption,” which teaches how to abbreviate trouble, and /il/ 
up the gaps in one’s little pleasures. The last point is a very 
large one, but difficult to ‘fix.’ We will take an instance, 
Perhaps you are fond of walking, and now and then you like 
to break the routine of your life by taking the train with your 
wife, sister, sweetheart, or other friend, and rambliug about in 
sweet, lonely, country spots. When the dusk comes on you 
want a cup of tea, and you like it good. But where are you to 
get it? I never in all my life, save in the houses of friends, 
and not always there, had a good cup of tea, except under my 
own roof, or at some hotel or other place where I was staying, 
and made it myself. In all London, at this moment, I do not 
now where I can get a cup of tea on a sudden; good coffee 
at two or three places, but never tea. There is a certain 
country inn, which calls itself an hotel, where 1 have often had 
& most enjoyable midday meal, everything of the best, and 
where I have had what they call “ tea.” But this is uniformly 
horrible. Now, I can’t answer for your feelings, but I know 
my own; and I know that when i have been nutting, or 
gathering wild-flowers, or simply enjoying the country with a 
companion, and when, rather tired at dusk, we go, as we 
should by choice, into an old-fashioned little place with a 
rafter roof and a slenderly carpeted floor, and a magpie 
chattering in a ramshacklo garden outside the queer old case- 
ment—I say my feelings forbid my wounding those of the old 
dame, who answers the bell, by telling herI will make my own 
tea. But am I therefore stranded high and dry, and forced to 
drink the ** husband's tea” that old dame brings in with the 
ham and dear, sweet, fresh butter? I would have you know 
the contrary. We have a screw of our own raw material about 
us, and we put that into the pot, and rejoice over a good cup 
of tea, with our legs up and our hearts refreshed. I have such 
simple-kearted confidence in the stupidity of Mr. Carlyle’s 
“‘most people,” that I feel satisfied the added tea-leaves are 
not noticed after Ihave gone. Yet I once did fancy—not a 
hundred miles from Dorking—that the odor of the tea we had 
added got up the nostrils of a certain attendant damsel, and 
puzzled her. But the fact is, that when I have mentioned 
little devices of this kind (I have several uf them for ——— 
rambles) to some people, they have been almost startled wit: 
the profound ingenuity of the tricks, simple as they are! 
One of the nuisances of daily life is the noise occasioned by 
the slamming of doors, Yet how few, comparatively speaking, 
evail themselves of the cheap india-rubber appliances which 
remove this or reduce it to a minimum.—<St, Pauls. 


——-- 


THE QUEEN AND NATIVES OF TAHITI. 


Queen Pomare IV. is a pleasant-looking woman, fifty-seven 
years of age, but so young in appearance that she might be 
taken for forty. She is a most estimable person, anid very 
anxious, by every means in her power, to insure the welfare 
of her people. She is very well informed, though she seldom 





before the lusciousness and the over-flavor of fruit subside 
into the mellow condition which we characterise as crusty. 
The same state of atmosphere, however, robbed our feet of 
all caloric, and developed nightly cramps which will not 
readily be forgotten. 

Our yesterday’s ride had been through alternate bursts of 
sun and fog-clouds driven before the turious west wind, an 
evil conjuncture for travellers. The raw blasts of the dark 
hours brought down Jupiter in many a shower, and lucky 
Friday was a day utterly wasted. Throughout the morning 
the cold Mediterranean gale, charging like Bedawi cavalry 
down the Valley of Martyrs to the hot Dead Sea, brought 


reads any other book but her Bible, She is fond of discussing 
intricate questions of theology with her maids of honor, who 
frequently fall asleep during the prelections delivered late in 
the evening, but her Majesty will go on talking all the same, 
and gently remind them in the morning of their want of 
attention. She is extremely good-natured, and groatly 
beloved by all her subjects. The Prince Consort has been, 
and is still, a remarkably handsome man, tall and somewhat 
stout. The young princes, too, are fine-looking men, and 
very presentable, but one of them indulges to excess in strong 
drinks, and is said at times to treat unkindly bis wife, who is 
Queen of Raiatea, a genile, kind-hearted creature of a most 





with it mists and hail and drenching rain. During the 
afternoon we were tantalised by gleams of sun and glimpses 
of blue sky, which disappeared almost as soon as seen. It 
made us feel that we should be up and doing, whereas the 
steady downpour of a Bombay “ monsoon” would have given 
us all the satisfaction of despair. And the sparrows, which 
usually tell the truth, in Northern Europe at least, at He- 
bron bent their tongue like a bow for lies: the more it rained, 
the louder they chirped. Although the thermometer did 
not fall below 58 deg. F., the extensive humidity suggested 
that it stood at zero. 

Such is the climate of all the Holy Cities of the Jews, ex- 
cept only Tiberias, and its harsh and trying effects still as- 
similate the modern race to their forefathers of old. The 
object of every ancient legislator, Egyptian and Hindoo, 
Persian and Greek, was to make a“ peculiar people,” not, 
however, to be confounded with those who allow their chil- 
dren to die because it is impious to send for one of St. Luke’s 
craft. Hence the Hebrew law-givers withdrew their co-re- 
ligionists from the soft and civilising influences of the sea- 
shore, and confined them to these highlands which are bleak 
and barren as those of Arcadia. Thus we can explain how 
the ancient Jews clung so desperately to the two earliest 
stages of civilisation, the pastoral and the agricultural, whilst 
nothing less than a dispersion from Judea was required to 
train them for that commercial and cosmopolitan existence 
from which they are now inseparable.—Cassell’s Magazine. 
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SMALL MERCIES. 


The extent to which some of the arduous passages of 
civilized life are helped by small mercies in the way of inven- 
tions of comfort and convenience is a commonplace. But 
numbers of those inventions, even when patented and pro- 
duced, die out of sight for want of encouragement. And even 
as to those that are used, there is a great indisposition on the 
part of nine people out of ten to take just the degree of 
trouble which puts the small mercies in their proper place. I 
will put the case of late and long continuing work at an office, 
where the means of harmless refreshment are not at hand. 
Fellows will go on, with aching heads and flagging energies, 
doing their work about half as well, and half as Just, as it 
might be done if they were in better condition; when, with 
the help of some of the small mercies invention has placed at 
our disposal for almost nothing, tea or coffee or soup may be 
made in five minutes, and half a dozen weary workers re- 
freshed. Then they go on with kindher feelings and renewed 
vigor, and the time “ lost” in preparing the refreshment proves 
time gained; for the work is done both better and quicker. 
It will be seen that I am thinking of cas.s where the adoption 
of the small mercies involves a little trouble. This—the 
trouble—is what I find people usually stick at. But, when 
they would really like what the small mercies would help them 

















to, would be the better for it, and would be helped in doing 


prepossessing appearance. ‘The natives, who ate evidently of 
the same race as the New Zealanders and the Sandwich 
Islanders, are superior to the latter in size and bearing; but 
the Maori, from a residence of five centuries in a colder 
climate, has a rougher and hardier appearance. The ‘Vahitians 
were not distinguished for cruelty, even in their savage state ; 
(hey are cheerful and good-natured, mild and gentle, with 
none of those harsh characteristics which mark other 
islanders ; they are easily led either to good or evil, do not 
possess much firmness or decision of character, but are 
generous, kind-hearted, and thoroughly amiable; and if it 
were not for the bad influences by which they are surrounded, 
would be a much more moral people than they are. They 
always had the character of being honest; even in the old 
heathen times, the fapu or rahui was very effectual in pre 
venting all kinds of robbery, for if they broke the rahui they 
supposed the gods would be offended with them. Tho men 
are mostly tall, with well-developed chests and muscle; the 
women, who are also tall, have a generally soft contour, and 
incline towards embonpoint, which increases with age. The 
features of both sexes are very pleasing, and their smile and 
address very engaging. Their gait also, especially when seen 
from behind, is bold, stately, and dignified, and they have 
something majestic in their general bearing. They are 
remarkably cleanly in their habits, and always neat and tidy 
in their dress, and pride themselves on appearing well. ‘Their 
usual salutation is Jo rana, ‘‘May you be happy,” which is 
pronounced almost like a Patlander’s ‘‘Yir ‘anner.” The 
men generally wear their hair short, sometimes grow a 
moustache, but seldom a beard. Their ordinary costume con- 
sists of a piece of printed calico of most telling design 
(generally indigo and white, or red and white), which is called 
a purev: it is wound round the body, and reaches from the 
waist to the ankle, Over this they wear a shirt, either snow- 
white or orange, or pale green, or striped, outside the purev. 
Shoes and stockings are seldom used, except by the chiefs and 
principal people on high oceasion, Panama and other broad- 
brimmed hats are extensively worn. It is difficult to describe 
the dress of the ladies. Their hair is very neatly parted from 
front to back, and plaited behind into two tresses of moderate 
length; they always trim the ends, ensuring thereby a rich 
growth, which is enhanced by a profusion of cocoa-nut oil 
scented with essence of sandal-wood. Both sexes are very 
fond of wearing flowers, and also coronets (or wreaths) of 
leaves and plaited straw or bark trimmed with red seeds, the 
variety of which ornament is indescribable. Some of these 
coronets are designed and executed with a taste that would 
be admired in any salon in Paris or London. The usual dress 
consists of a loose morning-gown, exactly of the shape and 
cut of a French lady’s peignoir, made of all sorts of material, 
generally muslin of some showy color, white, however, being 
the favorite. It is so thin and gauzy that it shows beneath it 
the white undergarments. Like the men, they seldom wear 


shoes or stockings, but notwithstanding this they have the 
smallest and pretuest feet imaginable.-—Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENINu, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ‘* Le Roi Carotte.”’ 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.— MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and Friday evenings, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue.” On Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Saturday Matinee, 
* Kerry ; or Night and Morning,” and “ Jessie Brown.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING,“ PYG- 
malion and Galatea.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
* The Belle’s Stratagem.”’ 














OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in “* Genevieve de Brabant.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ** Agnes,” 








WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts, 








exercised towards Prince Napoleon and his wife, by which 
they were harried to the frontiers without a semblance of 
law; the extreme penalties meted to the press on the slightest 
semblance of opposition to the ruling powers; and the im- 
position of differential dues on American tonnage, to be 
followed by reprisals on this side, all point to a contrary con- 
clusion. In what manner then has the French Republic 
shown itself worthy of the felicitations thus showered on it 
by the American Government? They are quite as uncalled 
for as are the impertinent suggestions of the Russian autocrat 
and merit the same reception. 

It is evident that devoid of any extraneous influence, the 
future of France is beset with innumerable difficulties. The 
people are so little republican in faith that we can regard the 
present but as a period of transition. The French are lacking 
in the one attribute that alone can ensure the stability of a 
republican form of government, and that is implicit obedience 
to the dictates of the majority. Fickle as the winds that 
sweep across its fair lands, is the pulsation of the national 
heart. The sirocco from the East intensifies the heat of 
demagogue passions, the cool zephyrs from the mountains 
strengthen the constitution of its hardy laorers, while 
counter currents of air make themselves felt from the See of 
Rome. Education alone, can reconcile these disturbing 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Rot HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 

“cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
B Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 
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As the Asion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adverti ts and A ments should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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TNDER WHICH KING? 


The position of France in the conclave of nations is be- 
coming daily of a more anomalous character, for the tension 
between the extreme parties of the State is rendered still 
more acute through injudicious utterances from foreign courts 
that must, in their turn, have an important bearing on the 
future policy of the Republic. Similar to David Garrick, 
swayed turn by turn by the tragic and comic muses, Mr. 
Thiers has had lately to submit to communications of a very 
different description from the opposing elements of demo- 
cracy and despotism, and we look upon them both as ill~ 
timed in the extrewe at the present juncture of affairs. It is 
impossible to deny that the present Executive of France has 
restored the country from a state of anarchy and collapse to 
that of convalescence, if not of stability, and it is therefore 
impossible to divine what reason influenced the Russian Eu:- 
peror in his recent declaration to France, that if the extreme 
views entertained by Gambetta and his followers were carried 
out, it would become that Autocrat’s duty to quench such 
socialistic ideas by the force of arms. There was atime, not 
yet far distant, when such language would have been re- 
sented by an open rupture, and it must indeed be harrowing 
to a proud and sensitive nation to receive such a rebuke from 
such a quarter. Nothing could more clearly define the 
fallen estimate of that nation’s greatness, and the only clue we 
can find to the matter is the resolve entertained by Russia to 
openly disclaim any further alliance with France on the 
many important questions that still remain unsettled on 
European territory. But if the difficulties of the situation 
are thus enhanced by the tempestuous threats of the North- 
ern Bear, some slight alleviation may be tound by Mr. Thiers 
in the felicitations addressed to him on the spread of Republi- 
can ideas in France by the President of ‘the United States. 
A new era of international relations is about to be estab- 
lished, should such examples be generally followed, and a 
new department that might be entitled the censor of 
foreign aflairs must be opened under every administration. 
It appears incredible that despite the repeated failures of the 
Republican form of Government—and there are but Switzer- 
land and the United States that afford precedents, in our 
times, of its strength and stability—so many statesmen of 
note should advucate its claims for popular approval. In 
what manner has the French Republic shown itself more 
worthy of the good opinion and friendship of the United 
States than did that same nation under the Empire? Are the 
laws concerning the liberty of the subject, the liberty of the 
Press, or the liberty of commercial exchanges, of a fuller 
and more comprehensive description than when Napoleon 
held the reins of power? The recent arbitrary measures 








1 ts, and when its influence is more fully developed, and 
bigoted and communistic ideas alike restrained, then indeed 
may we reasonably anticipate in France the success of the 
Republic. In the meantime the ever varying cycles will pro- 
bably be repeated in its history. The Presidency for life of 
M. Thiers, the return of the Orleanists to the throne, a futile 
attempt to regain by force of arms their lost provinces and 
prestige, and after that the Republic, or the Deluge. 





MALARIAL INFLUENCES. ” 

Events of recent date show conclusively that as regards 
epidemic diseases, the researches of our scientists are ineffi- 
cient either to prevent their outbreak or their propagation. 
Indeed, there has seldom been an epoch, in our days, when 
these malarial influences were so potent as at present. In 
Russia and Southeastern Europe the cholera is making sad 
ravages, despite the strenuous efforts of the authorities; in 
Northwestern Europe and in England, the cattle plague has 
assumed a very virulent phase, attacking, as it does, sheep, 
swine, and herds indiscriminately ; while here, and in Canada, 
the equine race is subjected toa malady the cause of which 
is both unseen and unknown. Among these diverse mala- 
dies, the cholera naturally attracts the most attention, and, 
nevertheless, no more is known of its origin, and the secret 
of its propagation, than when the malady first made its ap- 
pearance in Evropean climes. At least, however, we can 
claim, by hygienic methods, to have diminished its intensity, 
and this country has more than once held the plague aloof 
from its shores through a strict quarantine. Let us hope that 
notwithstanding its recent outbreak in Ireland and Germany, 
the exertions of our health officers will meet with the same 
success, and that atleast in this respect we shall pass through 
the ordeal of malarial influences unscathed. We may hope 
for alike immunity as regards the cattle plague, although the 
precautions to be taken are, in this instance, of a much more 
radical character. It has been amply proved that in these 
severe attacks of pleuro-pneumonia the malady is not only 
contagious and epidemic, but that it can be propagated by 
the hides or horns of the dead animals. It is even asserted 
that the plague can be transmitted by the birds of the air to 
regions remote from the infection, and the efforts that are 
required to prevent its spread are radical enough to inspire 
that belief. In England, although the districts where the 
malady reigns are placed in severe quarantine, and the ani- 
mals that succumb to its ravages are consumed in quick- 
lime, all efforts have proved as yet unavailing to stamp it 
out. Fora season it disappears, but the taint is seemingly 
left in the ground, and after an intermission, under favorable 
circumstances, it germinates anew to its deadly work. If it 
were not kept within reasonable compass, this plague would 
assume the phase of a national calamity. 

The outbreak of the disease among the horses from which 
we are now suffering such inconvenience in this vicinity, 
affords another instance of the difficulty we have in contend- 
ing with these maladies. There is no doubt but that it is a 
severe type of influenza, somewhat similar in character to 
that which effected the human population so severely about 
1826 both in this country and Europe. It ‘s evidently due to 
malarial influences, Lut it is a puzzle why it should be con- 
fined entirely to the equine stock. The veterinary surgeons 
ofter no new suggestions on this curious malady, and it will 
probably have to run its course. It is clearly not of a viru- 
lent type as the inflammation subsides under a mild treat- 
ment and enforced rest. Probably it would never have 
assumed its present character, if the necessities growing out 
of the City trade and transit had not been so severe, but 
undue exertions on a debilitated frame, and the liability to 
aggravate the symptoms by exposure to extreme heat and 
cold, have undoubtedly enlarged the grade of mortality to an 
uudue extent. It is probable that in a few days the effects 
of this visitation will be at an end, but the prevalence of 
such mysterious maladies at different points of the globe, 
affecting both man and beast, should incite our scientific men 
to a more studious examination of their character and treat- 
ment, so that we should not always find ourselves unpre- 
pared for the emergencies growing out of these malarial, as 
well as contagious, influences, 


IN FLAMES ON THE OCEAN. 


| Another serious calamity attended by the sacrifice of wp. 
| wards of seventy lives is reported in the loss of the Missonp; 
by fire, on her voyage from this port to Havana. As in the 
case of the Bienville and of the America there are many 
| circumstances of a suspicious character connected with this 
| disaster that require, not only an ample investigation, but 
|also the punishment of those who, either wilfully or by 
| neglect have brought about this catastrophe. Is it merely by 
sheer good luck, or by more efficient management that the 
British steam marine has for so long enjoyed an immunity 
from such frightful accidents? We should be pleased to 
receive the assurance that the company, to which this ill-fated 
vessel belonged, had adm‘tted nothing as cargo that owing to 
its inflammable nature, might have formed the origin of the 
disaster. The haste and carelessness with which many 
steamers are now laden call for the interference of the 
authorities in the passengers’ behalf. There is no situation 
in life so critical as on a ship in flames in the midst of the 
ocean, and if we could but realize for a moment the agouy 
and despair of this struggle between the devouring elements, 
no effort would be left unmade in order that this sacrifice of 
seventy lives should be clearly and fully accounted for. The 
| brief telegraphic despatches received from the survivors, who 
| have arrived at Nassau, show that, as usual, the boats were 
| not to be relied upon as a means of rescue, 91! but one hav- 
ing been burned, or swamped in launching. Either from the 
lack of discipline, or of management, the ample accommoda- 
tion for both passengers and crew in such an emergency were 
thus rendered useless, and had it not been for the skill and 
presence of mind of one man not a being would have sur- 
vived the disaster. Among the ill-fated passengers on the 
occasion we regret to perceive the name of Mr. Cleveland, 
who was returning to Nassau, with five servants, to inaugu- 
rate the season at the Victoria Hotel, and we fear that there 
were others of our acquaintance bound to the same destination. 
To their afflicted relatives no sympathy can bring relief, 
aggravated as their thoughts must be, that by human fore- 
sight and timely discipline such a chalice of misfortune might 
have been averted. The America, The Bienville, and now 
The Missouri ; it seems a mere question of time if a proper 
example be not made, how long will last the remainder of our 
steam marine. 





—_@—_____. 
CURRENT NOTES. 


In these days of scepticism, says the Pall Mull Gazette, it is 
marvellous to Observe how strong in ‘the Englishman's 
bosom remains his faith in figures. If it is wished to con- 
vince him of anything, it is only necessary to shake a few 
statistics before his eyes, and he is perfectly satisfied. The 
Times, commenting on the report of the directors of convict 
) prisons, mentions among’ other facts to show that the millen- 
nium has already commenced the gratifying circumstance 
that, whereas in 1870 there were fifteen capital sentences and 
six executions, and that the average of the five preceding 
years was 22.5 sentences and 10.2 executions, only thirteen 
persons were sentenced to death in 1871, and only four of 
them were executed. Without in any way wishing to dash 
the hopes of approaching perfection which this statement is 
calculated to encourage, it may be as well to point out that 
before we throw up our hats and burn the gallows it would 
be satisfactory to know how many undetected murders took 
place in 1871, and how many in the other periods referred to. 
It is just possible that the decrease in the number of capital 
sentences may arise from increased skill on the part of 
murderers in eluding the vigilance of the police and in 
baffling the detectives, rather than from a diminution of 
crime. If we remember right, a few bodies were found in 
canals under suspicious circumstances in the year of grace 
1871, and a very brutal murder was committed at Eltham— 
to say nothing of many other murders the perpetrators of 
which are still at large, and probably reading with amuse- 
ment our self-congratulations at having so nearly succeeded, 
according to our own figures, in extirpating crime. 

The wide difference of principles finding place within the 
German Prostestant Church were characteristically exem- 
plified lately by two Congresses held simultaneously at Halle 
and at Osnaburg by distinct sections of the Church. The 
‘“ Kirchentag” at Halle represented, so to speak, the “ Right 
Centre” of the Lutheran Church, not as orthodox as the 
Court and the ruling party, but still clinging loyalty to 
strictly Lutheran jprinciples. The “ Protestantentag” at 
Osnaburg, presided over by Professor Bluntschli, corresponds 
to the Left of a political party division, holding advanced 
opinions and repudiating all respect to the “letter” of the 
law. Both assemblies adverted to the “Old Catholic” Con- 
gress, and expressed sympathy with the movement. The 
“ Kirchentag” has otherwise done little beyond adding one 
more learned debate to its series of stereotyped annual dis- 
cussion on internai Church administration, which, though 
protracted through five or six years, have not yet led to any 
result. The “ Protestantentag,” on the other hand, has 
passed some bold resolutions, insisting on full liberty of 
teaching and abolition of human restrictions. The “ Pro- 
testantenverein” lives in such declared war with the eccle- 
siastical authorities of its creed and country as to be refused 
even the use of a church for service ,to precede its delibera- 
tions, though it ‘appealed in turn to {the highest authorities 
and even to the Emperor himself. The debates consequently 
reflected with some acerbity on this,hostile treatment, and 
one speaker affirmed Ultramontanism, Infallibility, and Jesuit: 
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ism to be rampant in the Lutheran Church as in the Roman 
Catholic. 

Professor Béchamp of Montpellier recently read a paper | 
before the Paris Academy of Sciences on the essential nature | 
of the small, solid, organized particles carried by the atmos- 
phere, and on the part they play in the phenomena of 
fermentation. On carefully examining, through the micro- 
scope, the dust deposited by the air in his laboratory, and 
that collected in the streets of the town, he was struck with 
the great analogy -of form perceptible between the molecular 
granulations revealed by the instrument, and those described 
by him under the name of mycrozymas, as existing in chalk 
and fresh water, or marine calcareous formations. He 
described various experiments made by him which seem to 
confirm his opinion that these germs have the same origin- 
In the course of the intevesting discussion which followed 
the reading of this paper, Mr. E. Blanchard said it 
has been asked how can we explain the presence of living 
beings whose germs have been transported by the air to vases 
inclosing organic substances, when they have not been found 
in other vases, containing only water, placed in the same 
spot. The explanation is not difficult; living creatures are 
only developed when they succeed in finding those conditions 


. . . . . | 
now referred, and which is probably by this time published | 
in England, that this policy was only the development in a 
small but troublesome field of the general principles which | 


underlay the late Viceroy’s whole theory of the position of yey York: Scribner 


India in the polity of Asian States. In the special instance 
of the Eastern frontier our line of defence willrun from the 
south-east corner of Cachar westward till it meets the boun- | 
dary of Hill Tipperah, a boundary still needing more accurate 


definition, and then will turn and follow a south-by-easterly 
direction along the frontiers of the Tipperah hills and the 


| British districts of Chittagong and Akyab. The Tipperah | 


Rajah will be responsible for the defence of so much of the | 
line as skirts his territory. For the protection of the strictly | 
British frontier, I understand it is in contemplation to recruit | 
Goorkha guards. I believe it is also contemplated to march | 
a force of police, with asmall body of regular troops in | 
reserve, through the unexplored portion of the Garo Hills, | 
the inhabitants of which have within the last two years raided | 
more than once upon those communities of their kindred 
who have submitted themselves to the authority of the British 

Government as represented by the Political Agent at Toora. 

In this case, (00, the opportunity will be taken to fill up a 

hiatus in existing maps. 





which are necessary for their existence. Micrographers, 
varying their infusions and macerations, have obtained 
difterent mixtures, and hence they have found in some what 
they could not see in others. The law is general, and here 
the comparison is instructive: An embryo of tenia (or tape- 
worm)—that is to say, a cysticercus—is found in the hare ; 
this cysticercus, swallowed by a dog, and introduced into the 
intestinal canal, is }jaced in the condition indispensable for 
its development; it presently becomes an enormous tenia. 
Eaten by a cat—which is, nevertheless, a carnivorous animal, 
like the dog—the cysticercus at once perishes. The same 
phenomenon is presented among all orders of tenia. For a 
man to have tape-worm, he must swallow the cysticercus of 
pork ; the cat to be thus affected must swallow the cysticercus 
of arat. In a word, life is only possible for all creatures 
under definite conditions; and if these conditions can only 
be obtained, then the abundance of eggs, or germs, becomes 
enormous, and so assures the perpetuity of the species. 

The New Zealand Herald gives an interesting account of an 
expedition made by the brig Carl from Levuka to the New 
Hebrides in search of “labor.” The vessel, we are told, ar- 
rived at Afi without at first “taking any men or being suc- 
cessful in exploration, but a block of land was purchased from 
the natives.” While trading, however, a boat’s crew sent te 
sound for an anchorage was fired at by other natives. The 
crew and passengers were so incensed at this that they made 
an attack upon those trading. Some dozen men were cap- 
tured, and some few were shot. Every one joined in the 
outrage. How much “incensed” the crew must have been 
at the suspicions implied by the natives commencing hostili- 
ties will appear from their subsequent proceedings. They 
next sailed along Espiritu Santo, not touching and sighting 
Cape Cumberland. They stood for the Solomon group, and 
at the Islet af Santa Anna many natives came to trade. Here, 
when ‘the canoes came alongside, they were upset, and the 
boats picked up the natives when they attempted to swim 
ashore. On this occasion there was a native shot in the 
water because he happened to be armed with a bow and 
arrow. About twelve men were taken. They then sailed 
along the coast of Maylayton. No men were obtained here. 
They proceeded thence to Ysabel Island. Natives came out, 
and, after some little trade with them, their canoes were cap- 
tured and broken. The means by which this was effected 
were simple. Either (when their canoes were alongside) a 
number of men jumped into one of them, and so by their de- 
scent upset or sank it, or else heavy weights, such as pieces 
of pig iron attached to a rope, were suddenly thrown down 
and thus the canoe was broken up. The natives invariably 
took to the water and were picked up by the ship’s boats. 
Several natives were picked up on this occasion. They then 
proceeded to Florida Island, where one of the boats took 
three or four men, the number being uncertain. Of course 
the old story of fraud and violence leads to its old sequel of 
savage native reprisals upon the innocent. A few months 
after the schooner Lavinia was lying off Florida Island ; and 
while the captain and the greater part of the crew were ab- 
sent from the vessel on a fishing excursion the natives boarded 
it and massacred all on board. 


The correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette at Calcutta 
writes :—In a previous letter I gave a brief sketch of the 
results, in a geographical point of view, of the Looshai 
expedition of last cold weather. I understand it is now in 
contemplation to complete the map of the wild country of 
stream and mountain, upon the topography of which the two 
survey parties made so excellent an attack, though military 
exigencies prevented their finishing the eatire tract. The 
main object in now filling up the gap is to enable the Govern- 
ment to lay down definitely the line of defence, an important 
element in the policy laid down by Lord Mayo, and adopted 
by his successor as that which should regulate our dealings 
with the savage tribes of this region. A frontier line clearly 
defined and strongly maintained, but beyond this to leave the 
tribes to manage their own affairs, while cultivating relations 
of trade and friendly intercourse with them, and endeavoring 
through fitly chosen frontier officers to establish personal 
influence over the chiefs—such in afew words is the attitude 
prescribed. It is well pointed out by Sir John Strachey, in a 
minute on Lord Mayo’s administration to which I have before 
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An enterprising member of the French clergy, impelled, 
{no doubt, by the success which has attended the sale of 
Benedictine, Trappistine, Chartreuse, and other monasterial 
liqueurs, has availed himself of the publicity which recent 
proceedings have given to the grotto at Lourdes to advertise 
a new spirit, which, taken internally, will be as beneficial to 
the patient as the waters of the grotto when applied exter- 
nally. In a prospectus headed“ A Notre Dame de Louries,” 
this liqueur, which he has baptized “ L’Immortelle,’ is an- 
nounced to be made from the water of the miraculous foun- 
tain at Lourdes, with an admixture of plants and fruits from 
the splendid valleys of Louchon, Eaux-Bonnes, Cauterets, &c. 
“Tt possesses, in addition to an exquisite perfume, qualities 
which render it a very valuable hygienic. Taken before a 
meal, it gives an appetite, but, instead of having a brutalizing 
and lethal effect like absinthe, it opens up the channels of 
the soul. Taken after food, it perfumes the mouth, accele- 
rates the digestion, and creates a feeling of comfort greater 
than can be obtained from the best cognac or the most 
delicious Chartreuse. The most stubborn palate, the most 
ruined of stomachs, cannot but derive immediate benefit 
from this incomparable liqueur.” 

An instructive article in a German newspaper makes 
known, by carefully selected statistics, the great increase that 
has taken place of late years in most European countries in 
the consumption of articles of food and drink which our 
grandfathers regarded as luxuries. Of course the increase 
has been much greater in some articles than in others. In 
Prussia the yearly consumption of meat per head has ad- 
vanced from 33 lb. in 1806 to 40 lb. in 1849, brandy has 
grown from 3 quarts to 8, and wine from % ,quart to 2 
quarts. The increase in sugar, again, was from 114 lb. to 7 
Ib., and in coffee from 2-3 lb. to 4 lb. These figures do not 
bring us to the latest times, but the increase has been even 
in a greater ratio during the years since 1849. Thus, Kolb 
estimates the total consumption of sugar per head of the 
population in the area of the Zollverein for the year 1860 at 
7.37 lb., and in the year 1864 it had advanced to 9.23 lb. The 
annuel consumption of the population of London is given, 
on the authority of the Economist, as follows:—In the year 
1848: Sugar, 16.34 lb. ; tea, 1.47 lb.; cocoa, 0.09 Ib. ; wine, 
0.22 gallon ; spirits, 0.87 gallon. In the year 1865: Sugar, 
41.17 lb.; tea, 3.26 lb.; cocoa, 1.14 lb.; wine, 0.40 gallon; 
spirits, 0.89 gallon. From these figures it appears that Eng- 
land bears the palm easily in all such matters. From the 
recent work of M. Block, “ L’kurope Politique et Sociale,” 
it appears that the sugar consumption of France per head 
per year is 7.4 kilogrammes, that of Prussia 3.75, Austria 2.46, 
Russia 1.2, Holland 7.03, Belgium 4.06, while England stands 
at 19.88 kilogrammes. England also uses above half as much 
silk as the whole of the rest of Europe. 


The Graphic observes: So intellect is only phosphorus on 
the brain after all! At least thus reasons a Paris medico in 
forty quarto pages of a report tothe Academy of Sciences. 
According to him, you have only to introduce phosphorus 
into the skull of an idiot, and you at once transform him 
into a man of genius. We are not told, however, how the 
phosphorous is to be introduced. The theory is founded upon 
observations on the battle-field, where at night the writer has 
remarked phosphorescent vapors issue from the mouths and 
noses of the killed. If we might be allowed to make a 
suggestion, we should think that the needed phosphorus 
might thus be inhaled. In this manner talent would never 
be lost to the world, and a man might bequeath his “ mental 
faculties,” as he now does his money bags or broad acres, 


The President of the Kansas Pacific Railway has recently 
made a sale of a body of land covering twenty-four square 
miles of territory, lying contiguous to the line of the Kansas 
Pacific road, in Ellis county, Kansas, to Mr. George Grant, 
an English capitalist. The tract extends thirteen miles along 
the railway, and on this portion of the property it is pro- 
posed to lay out a new city to be called Victoria. <A large 
station house, with extensive stock yards and a fine hotel, are 
to be built there forthwith. Mr. Grant intends to subdivide 
his purchase into farms of various sizes, and will send over 
from England experienced farmers with a fine selection of 
blooded horses and cattle, in order to give the agricultural 
interests of the region a fayorable start, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Marble Prophecy and Other Poems. By J.-C. Holland. 


, Armstrong and Co. The author of 


| these fugitive poems always infuses into his productions the 
|charm and elegance of a cultured mind, but we think that, 


if in the midst of a busy intellectual life, he could afford the 
time for a work in which he could develop a theme of 
greater importance than the minor ones now under review, 
it would redound more to his reputation. There are, how- 
ever, many delightful gems in this small volume that will 


| ensure it a hearty welcome from those who take an interest 


in the poetic effusions of the hour, while the handsome 
appearance the book presents is another point in its favor. 
New 


Premiums Paid to Experience. By Edward Garrett. 


| York: Dodd and Mead. A very instructive? and interesting 


work written in a terse, lucid and agreeable style. As a 
present to a youth about entering on a business career, we 
know of none superior to these “ Premiums Paid to Ex- 
perience,” the more so as the publishers have issued the work 
in their best style and supplied it with handsome illustra- 
tions. 

The Ordeal for Wives. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. New 
York: Sheldon and Co. This novel is represented by the 
publishers as a new story by this anthoress, but we believe it 
to be one of her earlier productions; be that as it may, it 
detracts nothing from the talent that is evinced in all ber 
works, and although the ideas on which the plot is formed, 
ofters rather repulsive characteristics of domestic life, we 
suppose we must accept them as truthful with the hope that 
the scathing rebuke this novel ofters to a marriage for wealth 
and position, will produce its eftect on the young ladies now 
on their promotion. As the character are deftly drawn, and 
the interest increases to the denouement, we recommend it 
for perusal. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone. This work forms another vol- 
ume of the library of “ Travel, Exploration, and Adventure” 
now being issued by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co., 
and the interest that is evinced iu all that pertains to the 
beauties and phenomena of Our Grand National Park in the 
Rocky Mountains will insure to this volume a cordial reception. 
As yet, owing to the difficulties of the route, this region has 
been but little visited, except by explorers; but with the 
advance of the Iron Road into Montana, the Yellowstone 
Basin, with all its beauties, will shortly become more accessi- 
ble, and if anything could tempt the voyageur dblasé from his 
beaten tracks, it is this delightful review of the marvellous 
country thus so ably defined and illustrated. 

Gareth and Lynette. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: 
Jawes R. Osgood and Co, This poem forms the conclusion 
and the binding link of the Idyls of the King, following 
the Coming of Arthur, while The Last Tournament precedes 
Guinevere. We shall now have an opportunity of reviewing, 
in its entirety, a work that has challenged preeminently the 
attention of cultured minds wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is spoken. The Idyls of the King, both from the 
charm of its subject, and the bold imagery and lofty cadence 
of its lines, stand almost unparalleled in our language, and 
for those reasons they will retain their popularity in future 
ages, When many of the other productions of the Poet Lau- 
reate will be consigned to oblivion. Gareth and Lynette 
will, however, scarcely achieve the reputation accorded to 
the previous fragments, but its ambiguous ending may re- 
commend it to those who dream short dreams of joy in days 
long past. The pleasing picture is mounted and embellished 
in the publishers’ best style, and it must be a poor library 
indeed that does not contain these poetic reci-rds of the times 
of King Arthur. 

The Prairie. By James Fennimore Cooper. This is the 
last addition to the works of this delightful novelist, now 
being issued by Messrs D. Appleton and Co., New York, in 
a style that testifies to their enterprize, and to their apprecia- 
tion of the writer’s worth. The nice paper, clear type, 
graphic illustrations and handsome binding, all recomm®&nd 
this series to the public approval, while its cheapness is a 
marvel of the times. 


The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. A Romance. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. In the days of a rejuvenated Germany 
it is well to recur to those legends of mediseval times in 
Teuton history, when every Baron was almost as powerful as 
his Imperial master, and we have seldom read a more delight- 
ful novel of those days than this latter production of the 
author of the “ Heir of Redcliffe.” The charm of the book 
is due in a great meaaure to the intimate knowledge the 
writer possesses of the manners, customs and scenery of the 
romantic region where the plot is evolved, but we must at the 
same time acknowledge the talent that infuses the story with 
such life-like attributes, as to keep us interested and em- 
chained to the last page of the romance. 

The Lawrence Speaker. Messrs. T. B., Peterson and 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, have lately issued under this title 
a collection of the most pleasing productions in both prose 
and poetry culled from authors best Known to fame in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. Mr. Phillip Lawrence has ably filled 
his task, the selection being made with great judgment for 
beauty and effect; the work may be deemed indispensable 
for the use of colleges and schools, while children of an older 
growth emulous to excel in the pleasing art, will find this the 
most efficient guide to oratory we have yet met with, on 
account of the many additions made to it from Americay 
sources, 
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Froude is the fashion. His visit will help the sale of his 
books. An interesting volume is “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects,” published by Scribner. This volume will act as a 
pleasant introduction to the his orian. Mr. Froude has opened 
his course to a large audience at Ithaca. He will doubtless 
be heard in the principal cities. 


Mr. H. W. Derby has engaged the National Academy gal- 


importation. Mr. Derby is said to possess some fine pictures. 


Mr. August Belmont, intending to make a protracted visit 
abroad, purposes to place his fine collection of paintings 
under the hammer. 
Herbert Spencer has an article in the “ Popular Science 
Monthly” for November, on Longevity in Marriage. “ Clear- 
ly,” he says, “as the figures—co-nparisons between the mor- 
talities of married and celibate—seem to furnish proof ol 
some direct causal relation between marriage and a. 
they really furnish no proof whatever.” He speaks of bodily 
vigor, of intelligence and prudence as being means alike 
tending or inclining their possessor to marriage and to 
longevity ; the want of these would tend to the celibate state 
and to premature death. So that Mr. Herbert Spencer must 
not be used as authority for merriage simply to prolong life. 
Signor A. Puttinati died at Milan lately. He was a sculptor 
of reputation in Italy. 
The Abbe Cochet has just published some particulars rela- 
tive to the explorations he has been engaged in at the old 
Roman cemetery of Neuville-le-Bollet, near Dieppe. He 
commenced his operations in 1845, and discovered hundreds 
of vases in clay and glass, three separate antique sepulchies, 
urns, bronze tweezers, a writing-tablet of schist, which had 
probably been framed in iron, as it was covered with oxyde. 
Mr. Foley’s model of the statue of Grattan (who is repre- 
sented in a high-collared tail coat and knee breeches) is on 
view at the Dublin Mansion House. 


A monument to Leonardo da Vinci has been{inaugurated 
in the Place de Ja Scala, Milan, with much ceremony ; it is 
by Signor Magni. 
There is at Paris a manufactory at which damaged chiva, 
marked “ N.” is made, which is sold as a part of the Imperial 
dinner service saved from the ruins of the Tuileries. 
The death is announced of the Rev. Herbert Haines, who 
distinguished himself by his capital “ Manual of Monumental 
Brasses,’ the most comprehensive work that we have on the 
subject. 
The Italie of Rome relates that another precious discovery 
has been made at the Paetorian camp—namely, a fine head of 
Juno, almost intact, and with a remarkable purity of out- 
line. 
There seems to be a difficulty in getting a well-designed 
destal for the statue of the late Prince Consort which is to 
set up, one cannot imagine for what reason, says a London 
paper, in the Holborn Circus. “ We have no particular pre- 
= against this work, and it is probably the last of its 
ind. The fancy for such things has pretty well passed 
away, after having encumbered the island with more atroci- 


leries, Fourth Avenue, to exhibit the pictures of his last‘ 


THE ALBION 


| THE ANSWER. 
BY W. GREEN. 


A little note, sweet-scented, delicate, 
Has lain upon my table half the morn, 
And I, poor coward, fear to know my fate, 
Feeling myself but worthy of her scorn ; 
Wishing, regretfuliy, I had forborne 
To mar the quiet dream in which I moved, 
And been content in silence to have loved. 





In silence to have loved her, nothing thinking 
But how to serve her with a fervent zeal, 

And show no outward signs of worship, shrinking 
From any word or act that might reveal 
The secret of my heart; for now I feel, 

Now hope is dead within me, in what measure 

Unconscious hope was parcel of my pleasure. 


It is not fit that she, so young and fair, 
Should love me with the love that makes us one ; 
There is a tell-tale grizzle in my hair, 
Time hath cast over me a sober tone, 
The bounty of my youth is past and gone ; 
Tt is not fit; she is too young and fair ; 
I feel the truth within me, and despair ! 


Yet hope is strong, and fights against my reason, 
Upholding still, although I feel it vain, 

The fond presumption, with a zealous treason 
Against the honest knowledge that is pain, 
That she may love me as I wish, and fain, 

Weakly and foolishly, I would rely 

Upon the promptings of kind cruelty. 


I have played rashly, and the die is cast 
That beggars me or gives me double stake ; 
Yet for some minutes—they will be the last— 
I cling unto my doubt and will not wake 
To reap the harvest of my fond mistake. 
Enough! I overcome my dread at last— 
What is it? “Asa friend’—Ah! all is past! 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 


——_—_—_—_—_ 
AT LES HIRONDELLES. 


I said, “ If there’s peace to be found in the world, the 
heart that is weary might hope for it here !” 

The remark could not strictly lay claim to originality ; but 
really it was justified by the appearance of the place. Per- 
haps it would have been more to the purpose to say, “ the 
brain that is weary ;” for that is more generally the weari- 
ness for which we nineteenth century men seek alleviation. 
Well, the brain that is weary could hardly seek repose and 
recreation in a more promising spot than that which I am 
about very briefly to introduce to the notice of your readers. 

Take a ticket to Lausanne on the shores of Lake Leman— 
a little more than twenty-four hours will carry you thither 
from Charing Cross—then take the rail from Lausanne to the 
little station and town of Aigle, some seventy minutes, and 





eusly bad sculpture than it seemed possible to erect.” 

The committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge intend to publish next year a series of elementary 
text books of science by some of the ablest men of the day, 
the introductory essay being written by Professor Acland, of 
Oxford. 

It is proposed to establish a musical society on a very com- 
prehensive basis, for the promotion of the most important 
branches of the art, at Belfast, Ireland. Some opposition is 
manifested by an older institution called the “ Classical Har- | 
monists’ Society.” 

The priests of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Marlborough- 
street, Dublin, lately presented an illuminated address to 
Malle. Titiens, in recognition of her many kindnesses during 
a series of years. 

Dr. F. H. Stratmann has printed as far as “ Siker” in the 
new edition of his “ Old English Lexicon.” 

Mr. Thomas Miller, “ The Basket-maker Poet,” who is now 
in his sixty-sixth year, made his appearance lately as a public 
reader, in London. He read extracts from his own novel, 
“ Gideon Giles, the Roper.” 

The Academy of Sciences of Boulogne have decided to 
ofter the “ Aldini prize” of 2,200 francs for the best scientific 
Essay upon Galvanism or Electro-dynamics, in 1874. The 
Essay must be submitted before the 30th of June in that 
year. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter is said to be engaged upon a somewhat 
elaborate review of the late Lord Mayo’s life and administra- 
tion in India. The work will not, however, appear for some 
months. . 

Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law and biographer of Chalmers, is 
about to publish reminiscences of a tour in Palestine, which 
he made sume years ago, in company with his friend, since 
deceased, Mr. Keith Johnston, the geographer. It was dur- 
ing this tour that Mr. Johnstone succeeded in establishing a 
meteorological station at Jerusalem. 

Mr. Forster’s “ Life of Charles Dickens” is to be extended 
to three volumes. 

Mr. Childers, a gentleman who was in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, is preparing,the first Pati-English dictionary that has 
ever been attempted. The first part was to be published this 
month. 

At Bow-street police-court, London, lately, Mr. John 
Hampden—the gentleman who maintains that the world is 
flat—was accused of libelling Mr. Alfred Wallace by means 
of a post-card sent to the editor of the Field. The accused 
was committed for trial. 

It is said that the proprietors of the “ Illustrated London 
News” have despatched Mr. Simpson, one of the well-known 
artists of that paper, to Pekin, in order to obtain illustrations 
of the festivities connected with the forthcoming marriage of 
the Emperor of China; and that Mr. Simpson will extend his 
sketching tour into countries seldom or never visited by 
newspaper correspondents. 

The Melbourne Age says that great efforts are being made 


to worthily represent Victoria at the London Exhibition 
of 1873. 


= 


Facts For THE Laprrs.—Mrs. O. Pierce, Boston, Mass., 
has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 
1859, without repairs, earning from $12 to $15 a week, mak- 
ing men’s clothing. the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





then “ first turning to the left!” This sharp first turn, on 
leaving the rail at Aigle, takes you out of the _— valley of 
the Rhone, along which the rail runs, into the narrow side 
valley known as Les Ormonts. The journey from Charing 
Cross thus far will cost, it may be mentioned, travelling, first 
class, by Dover and Calais, about sia pounds. 

Thus far the traveller will have seen much _ beautiful 
scenery ; but be will have found nothing of rest, or peace, or 
repose. The whole of the lovely northern bank of Lake 
Leman is, in the months of July, August, and September, one 
huge Vanity Fair. Luxurious and really admirably con- 
ducted hotels by the dozen invite the holiday maker to bed 
and board at about seven francs a day. Young men and 
maidens, alpenstock in hand, and - up with rigorous care 
according to the most approved Alpine Club prescriptions, 
are continually making ascents of the smooth little hills on 
the shores of the lake ; and belles from Broadway are always 
on view, exhibiting three or four undeniable Parisian toilets 
per diem in the promenades. There is Clarens, the birthplace 
of deep love! And how should it be anything else, when 
you saunter through its groves in company with a pair of 
bright eyes under a coquettish Swiss hat, and a trim little 
figure on boot-heels three inches high, steadied by a very 
necessary alpenstock? There is the Bosquet de Julie— 
Rousseau’s Julie—turned into the sign of a cabaret, where 

ou may sip parfait amour, while you gaze over the deep 

lue waters towards Meilleraie. All very admirable and 
charming. Observe, however, that lovely man lies under 
a blazing sun; that in the holiday months all this beautiful 
south-looking coast is frightfully hot; and if you wish for 
freshness and cool bracing breezes, as well as for peace and 
rest, you will do well to treat all this dusty and crowded 
region with a Dantescan guarda e passa, rush on per rail, and 
take, as I have said, the first turn to the left at Aigle. 

Here, if you are disposed for as delightful a walk of twelve 
miles as ever you saw in ydur life, consign your impedimenta 
to the post-master to be sent after you, and take your way up 
the valley on foot. If that don’t suit you, hire a one-horse 
car for sixteen francs to make the journey, which will in 
either case occupy about four hours. For almost the whole 
of the twelve miles is up hill, some of the distance very 
steep, and the car will rarely go faster than a walk. No 
sooner have you turned your back on the valley of the Rhone 
than you find yourself amid scenery of a totally different 
character, and very shortly in « totally different climate. 
You very soon begin to ascend very rapidly, zig-zaging up 
the almost precipitous side of the narrow valley, amid 
extensive pine-woods, through which you constantly hear the 
roaring of the stream finding its troubled way into the Rhone, 
at a great distance below you. This stream is La Grand’ Ean, 
so called, it must be supposed, on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, from the smallness of its body of water in propor- 





tion to that of the great river towards which it is hurrying 
with such headlong haste. This Grand’ Eau has its rise in 
the glaciers of the Diablerets at the head of the valley. For 
some six or seven miles from Aigle, the traveller continues 
his rapidly ascexding route through almost continuous fir- 
woods, mingled, to the great increase of thgir beauty, with 
some patches of beech. The sides of the narrow gorge, for 
it is nothing more than that, are in this part of the valley 
almost precipitous; and the road has been carried up and 
along the left-hand side (going up) not without considerable 
engineering difficulties, and at a cost which was a very heavy 
one for the resources of the canton. At every step the 
character of the scenery becomes more grandiose; and an 
increasing feeling of plunging into mountain fastnesses which 
shut him out from all the world behind him comes over the 
stranger, 








At the end of six or seven miles the mountain village of 
Le Sepey is reached, most picturesquely niched into the angle 
of the valley formed by the embouchure of a gorge falling 
into the main valley on the left. Le Sepey is the capital of 
Ormont Dessous. It has two or three very fair little inns, 
and its position is tempting. Nevertheless the traveller 
would do well to resist the temptation of drawing rein (save 
for the slaking of his thirst with a bottle of the white wine 
of Yvorne, price one franc, ora draft of the beer of Lausanne, 
or a teetotalish pull at a flagon of limonade gazeuse), and 
push on into the upper valley of Ormont Dessus. r 

After Le Sepey the road mounts rapidly for about half an 
hour; then makes a sudden plunge downwards through the 
black shades of a thick pine-forest, till it comes upon a 
solitary saw-mill, turned by a torrent from the mountains on 
the left, and then proceeds to mount almost uninterruptedly, 
though less rapidly, all the way to the head of the valley. 
The traveller is now in Ormont Dessus, and the character of 
the landscape is again changed. The valley opens itself 
somewhat more; the sides are less absolutely precipitous ; 
and the dark fir-woods are alternated by stretches of pastur- 
age of the most brilliant green. Before long the magnificent 
peaks and glaciers of the Sexrouge, and the Diablerets, the 
glory of the valley, open on the view. And a little further 
on, the grand and very remarkable bare walls of the precipi- 
tous Tours d’Ay come into view above the hills enclosing the 
valley through which the traveller has been passing, and 
appear to complete the absolute shutting in of this high and 
remote region. The little upland valley of Ormont Dessus is 
thus a little world by itself; a land really flowing with milk 
and honey. The steep, but not for the most part precipitous, 
sides of the lower hills are studded with innumerable chalets, 
the homes of a numerous but widely-scattered population, 
engaged almost entirely in the rearing and care of their 
cattle. These mountain homes are sown broadeast, as it 
were, over all the green slopes with the utmost irregularity, 
and apparently motiveless caprice in the choice of each 
situation. Innumerable rills of the purest water, in some 
cases rising to the dignity ot torrents, rush down through the 
pastures and fir-woods, singing their eternal song in treble or 
in bass, according to the volume of water each is contributing 
to the Grand’ Eau, which is so busily carrying their united 
contributions to the Rhone. Each of these water-courses, 
small or great, is fringed as it descends from the bare upper 
mountains by a border of wood, sometimes pines, and some- 
times plane-trees, which diversify and divide the pastures in 
the most charming manner. 

Such are the main features of the locality in which I 
discovered the haven of rest from city roise, and refuge from 
summer heat, which I wish to recommend to the notice of 
my readers. 

There are several pensions in the valley—as in what valley 
throughout this play-ground of Europe, are there not! Ail 
of them are of modest pretensions save one, the great Hotel 
of the Diablerets. It is not this to which I wish to draw my 
readers’ attention. ‘“ Mega biblion, mega kakon!” “ A big 
book is a big evil!” said an ancient philosopher. And a 
amon large and long experience of hostelries of all sorts 

as led the writer to the conclusion that the axiom is about 
equally true of inns. Most of these big Swiss hotels are 
owned by companies of shareholders—impalpable and in- 
visible powers, against which it is impossible to do battle. 
Mine host is at least a being with human virtues and failings. 
But a company cannot hear reason. I have that affection for 
my own iuman individuality, that I like human beings to 
recognise me nominatim as one of themselves. It is an 
abominable offence to be known only as Number 119! Then 
the aggregation of large crowds necessitates discipline—Pro- 
crustian rules—laws which know neither turning nor change ! 
You must go here; and you must not go there! You must 
do this at such an hour, and something else at another hour ! 
Take your ease in your inn, quotha! Such a notion will 
soon become the dim tradition of a better time. It were as 
well to live in a fenitentiary as in some of these overgrown 
caravanserais ! 

Therefore, when you come near to the head of the valley 
having all the peaks and glaciers of the Diablerets in fuil 
view in front of you, and when you can see the big hotel 
lying low beneath you among the flats at the very extrem’‘ty 
of the valley, about a mile in advance of you, do not go on 
towards it, but turn short off from the road to the left, and 
ury Les Hirondelles. The steep zig-zag, which, in about four 
minutes’ walk, leads to the chaiet so called, from the road, 
may be ascended by one of the country cars; and if you have 
much or many impedimenta, they may be thus dragged up to 
the gateway of the little garden in front of the house. But 
you will do well to climb to the swallow’s-nest on foot. You 
are sure not to miss the turning. It is a few -vards after you 
have passed the bright whitewashed little tower of the church 
of Vers lEglise, the capital (!) of Ormont Dessus, lying to 
your right down in the bottom of the valley; and it is 
marked by a large green direction-board bearing the pompous 
inscription, Avenue de la Pension des Hirondelles. 

Having accomplished the ascent you find yourself in front 
of a chalet, built of pine-wood exactly on the same agricul- 
tural plan as all the other chalets in the valley; somewhat 
neater, cleaner, brighter, and in better order than those of 
the general inhabitants of the valley, but essentially the same 
in construction and idea. Two flights of exterior stairs lead 
to the first floor; the whole of the ground floor is deveted to 
a vast salle-a-manger, which serves also as a drawing-room to 
the inmates, so that when the latter pass from their chambers 
to the public room, they come out of the front of the build- 
ing by a door on the first floor, and descend by the al fresco 
staircase, protected from any inclemency of the weather only 
by the huge far-projecting gabled roof of the chalet. As for 
the chambers which occupy the entire two floors above the 
ground floor—conceive a huge deal packing-case, as white as 
cleanliness can make it, containing a white deal bedstead, and 
other needful appurtenances, all of white deal, and all as 
clean as hands can make them. That is your own private 
domain, where you may do anything you like save jump. 
Should you attempt the latter exercise, however bad a jumper 
you may be, the contact of your head with the top of your 
packing-cuse will cause the gentlemen who inhabits the 
packing-case above you to wonder what you are bumping the 
floor for! And if you never experienced an earthquake, you 
will know exactly what one feels like, if any stout gentleman 
in the house should move himself from one side of his box to 
the other. As for the sleeping accommodation, it is all that 
can be desired; and, strange as it may seem, the present 
writer can testify to the fact that repose as profound may be 
had on a white deal bedstead as on the most splendidly French- 
polished one of mahogany. And how one sleeps in this 
delicious air after a day spent in rambling among the moun- 
tains! Sleep! Why even if the man overhead should turn 




















in his bed, you only dream that you are on board ship, and 
bat the yessel Las made a tremendous lurch ! 
s 
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But exquisitely balmy as the air may be, and lovely as a | doubled even within the last ten years, and the makers scarcely | The Japanese are acquainted with the method of making 
. t=] 


dream though all the surroundings may be, you cannot know where to turn for their supplies of the raw material, paper from rags, but never adopt it, preferring to make their 


altogether live on them. 
say something about the catering. 
Diablerets boasts, it is rumored, a French cook, which 


And it is necessary therefore to! which has not only enormously advanced in price, but does paper from the bark of trees 
The big inn at the} not come forward in quantity at all adequate to meet the, useful and durable. 


increased demand. Hence, far from confining themselves as 


, Which is found more generally 


We imported in each of the last two years more than one 


assuredly our Marie at les Hirondelles cannot pretend to be. | in olden times to rags, paper-makers are obliged to make use | million tons of cotton, flax, hemp, and other textile materials ; 
. ~ £ * ° Py ’ \ ° 

But then the advantage of a French cook, though he may be | of any raw vegetable fibre that comes to hand, at all suitable| and it is a very moderate computation to make, that the 

a cordon bleu, depends very greatly upon what he has to cook. | for pulping, and even have to load their papers with from | quantity of rags uncollected or wasted in this country—what 


To be sure there is the honor of the thing, as the Irishman | 15 to 20 per cent. of China clay, to give substance to the|inay be termed the refuse of the human wardrobe of our 


said, whose sedan-chair had no bottom to it! But as far as 
could be judged by the murmurs of certain of the inmates, | 
this did not seem to suffice to make up for certain details of | 
short-commons, which assuredly contrasted very unfavorably 
with the housekeeping of our host at Les Hirondelles. 
Monsieur Schneiter his name is. And certainly that must be | 
admitted to have been a day of triumph for bis notable and 
liberal wife, when a party of ladies at the gr-r-rand hotel at 
the Diablerets sorrowfully contided to a lady friend located 





| 


material and cheapen its price. 
rags and kindred substances has rendered this supply, as a 
main article of paper-making, more and more inadequate. 


The increasing scarcity of | home population—after making all allowances for the 


exports, amounts to at least 100,000 tons. The hard cotton 
| Waste which, in the days of plenty and cheapness, the spinner 





It is curious to trace the use of different substances for| cast to the paper-maker as a waste product, is now found in 
writing on, and the changes that have successively taken| the days of scarcity and dearness to possess a high textile 


place in paper-making materials. 


Papyrus paper lasted from about eighteen hundred years | 


| value, and is consequently going from his grasp. 
In this utilising age, it cannot reasonably be expected that 


before the Christian era to the eighth century, and was then! ® Waste product such as rags, which has been proved to 





|replaced by cotton paper, introduced from China by the 
Arabians. Then flax paper took the place of cotton paper, 
until the commencement of the present century, when once 
more it expelled from the market the linen paper. In Wes- 
tern Europe paper does not seem to have come into use much | from the paper-maker, and raw vegetable fibres wili have to 
before the thirteenth century. be sought for or cultivated. 

In India the canonical books were, in ancient times, written | The uses of waste paper and of fibrous material, suitable 
on palm-leaves, and in Ceylon leaves of the palmyra and for some branches of the paper manufacture, are so multifa- 
talipot palms are still used instead of paper by the natives, | TioUs as to defy enumeration. 

They write letters upon them, which, neatly rolled up and | Phe transformation of “ water-leaf,” or unsized paper, into 
sometimes sealed with a little lac, pass through the post-oftice. | 4 material in exact resem>lance to parchment, and nearly as 
All their olas, or books treating of religion and the healing | $'ong, is one of the chemical facts of late years, and chemistry 
ait, etc., are transcribed on them, but in 1 language elevated | has since done much to convert wood, barks, and other vege- 
above the common idiom. On such leaf-slips the letters and | table substances into pulp for the paper-maker. 

edicts of the Dutch Government, during their rule in Ceylon, We have, in our various colonies and foreign countries, an 
used to be written, and sent round open and unsealed. abundance of raw vegetable fibre, in barks, grasses, and 

In China leaves aud thia slips of bamboo were used in| Pushes, suited to the paper-maker ; but the questions of bulky 
early ages. Even at this time the Christianised Indians of freight, and expense of chemicals for bleaching, stand in the 
the Mackenzie river, North America, use the bark of the| Way of any large prospective supply; and hence paper- 
paper birch on which to engrave their syllabic literature, as| ™#kers are content to utilise what comes readiest and 
well as for letter-writing. cheapest to their hands, whether it be straw or wood pulp, 

Silk is said to be used for printing the official Pekin Gazette, | €Sparto, or rags. The demand is, however, outgrowing the 
and is occasionally employed for'printing on in Europe even supply, and those merchants and settlers abroad who have 
now. practical knowledge, skill, and intelligence, have a large field 

Up tothe year a.p. 280, silk, with a facing of linen, was | Pe? for their exertions, with profitable results, if they will 
used for writing upon in Japan, and thin wood shavings| but look around them in Brazil, in the West Indies, Western 
were also employed. But soon after that time vegetable Africa, and the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico. 
paper was imported from the Corea, and subsequently the| Although upwards of two hundred and fifty million pounds 
fibrous bark of the paper mulberry came to be employed, as| Of paper are made annually, and used for writings, printing, 
forming a more tough material, not liable to be worm-eaten. | #94 other purposes in Great Britain, and about the same 

The various substances which have been tried and patented | quantity in the United States, yet how very little finds its 
here and on the Continent, as paper-making materials, are | W@Y back to the paper-maker! Now most of the coarse 
most curious and numerous. Indeed, several bound volumes| Paper and cardboard, the sweepings and waste of the factories, 
are extant containing hundreds of specimens of paper made | '8 Moistened with water and glue, shaped in moulds, and 
from different substances, very few of which have been used up for constructive purposes, as papier-mache (pressed 
found, however, to be commercially applicable. paper), and carton-pierre (stone made of card.) This may be 

Paper now takes its place as a manufacture of vast impor-| S¢en in the cornices and — of large rooms, in the 
tance among our great industries, from the wide range of | €otichments of the front of the stalls, proscenium, and interior 
uses to which it is applied. It is not limited, aseof old, to decorations of theatres, clubs, and other public buildings. 
stationery and printing purposes, but is adapted for dress, for}, Since the discovery of the chemical method of removing 
construction, for house decoration, for upholstery uscs in ink fro.a printed paper, some years ago, printed sheets are 
such articles as curtains, window-blinds, and quilts, and| /argely in demand for repulping. sl sc 
possibly we may soon have stout paper carpets, now that all If, instead of kindling fires, and casting it in the dust-bin, 
woollen floor coverings are becoming so dear. waste paper of all kinds, as well as rag were more generally 

Paper-hangings, which had been used as a wall covering | S#ved, frugal housewives might add largely to the great 
from time immemorial by the Chinese, would seem to have | ¢iVilising agent of the present day, with advantage to them- 


possess a length of staple, when broken up, sufficient for the 
spinning of common stuff, will be much longer permitted to 
find its way exclusively to the paper-mill. Like flocks and 
shoddy, linen and cotton rags will be taken more: nd more 


at Les Hirondelles the miserable fact, that they never had 
any cream, either with their tea, or with their fruit, and 
begged the happy Hirondellian to bring from the abundance 
of the unpretending chalet a supply of cream for a straw- 
b rry feast! Surely Madame Schneiter may be excused if 
she was a proud woman, when in obedience to this request, 
she prepared a goodly bottle for the purpose, taking care to 
fill it to the cork, lest the journey to the Diablerets should 
churn it into butter? Ah! if only the cream-bowls, which 
daily leave our table unexhausted, could be dispensed to 
these unhappy victims of splendor at the grand hotel ! 

And then the butter! To think that such sad secrets of 
domestic sorrows should burst their prison-house in those 
lofty walls, and go, as it were, echoing down the valley iu 
sorrowful reverberations! But there are murmuring voices, 
which speak of Vauxhall-like pats of butter, mere superficies 
without thickness, served out numerically according to the 
counting of noses, with reply made to any, who, Oliver-like, 
should rebelliously ask for more—in terms very similar to 
those used to him. Whereas we at Les Hirondelles revel in 
butter ad libitum brought forth in a lordly dish! In short it 
is sufficient to observe that in the matter of provisions, the 
Hirondellian scheme of life is most irreproachably liberal ; 
and it is but justice that intending pensionnaires should be 
told as much. . 

Of course no pension would suit the views of those whose 
purpose it is to see as much of Switzerland as they can 
within the limits of their holiday. But to those who are 
content to seek the repose of a life as contrasted, as it js 
possible to conceive, with that of the heat, turmoil, noise, 
and business of cities—a life which is especially adapted to 
recreate the overtasked brain and weary nerves—a purity of 
atmosphere, which is in itself a delight never-ending, and is 
half the battle as regards repairing the wear and tear of town 
life—it is doing a real service to bid them try Les Hiron- 
delles. 

And, by-the-by, in these days of meat costing a sbilling a 
pound, and coals worth, according to the last quotations, 
something near about their weight in gold, it may not be 
amiss to mention that all the advantages above promised may 
Le enjoyed for the sum of three francs and a half per diem, 
which together with, say, another franc for your wine—very 
fair Macon—and your chamber-lights, and a modest tip to the 
neat-handed Phillis who waits on you, makes all expenses 
told just forty-five pence per diem.— All the Year Round. 





Pa ee been first introduced into Europe by the French as a substi- selves and benefit to the community. This is a matter which 
tute for the expensive figured textile fabric of worsted or I strongly urged several years ago, ina work which I pub- 

THE DEMAND FOR PAPER. silk, “ tapestry ;” and the French still excel in the finer kinds lished On the utilisation of waste substances, and the impor- . 
BY P. %. SREOEDA of ‘paper hangings, for paper-staining was a recog-|tnce of which is acknowledged by the Vienna Exhibition 
' ? . . |nised art with them as early as the sixteenth cen- Commission having requested me to form a collection of the 
‘Two questions of paramount importance occupy just now,|tury, although England and’ the United States now applications of waste since the first Exhibition was held here 
in many circles, a large share of public attention—one the/carry on a large manufacture both for home use|!" 1851. It will be generally admitted from the foregoing 
increasing demand for paper and paper-pulp for various pur-|and export. Large landscapes and figures have been for remarks, that the paper manufacture holds a foremost place, 

poses, and the other how to enhance the supply of raw 


some time designed on wall papers, but recently patterns 
suitable for theatrical scenery have been used in the New 
York and other American theatres, which rival in cheapness 
and effect the labors of the professional scene-painter. What 
a wide range of products is there issuing daily from the paper 
mills, from the flimsy pottery tissues, and copying, filtering, 
and blotting papers, through the range of small hands, writ- 
ings and pe. elephants, heavy browns, glazed mill- 
boards and pressing-boards, up to thick button-boards, and 
gun-wadding. 

Fuller, the quaint author of “ The Worthies of England,” 
who wrote during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
says, “ There are almost as many several kinds of paper as 
conditions of persons betwist the emperor and the beggar: 
imperial, royal, cardinal, and so downwards to that coarse 
paper called emporetica, useful only for chapmen to wrap 
their wares therein. Paper participates in some sort of the 
character of the countrymen which make it; the Venetian 
being neat, subtile, and courtlike; the French, light, thin, and 


as a beautiful product of practical science and an important 
national industry, hence its welfare becomes matter of public 
concern, and its scientific necessities require special consi- 
deration,.— Cassell’s Magazine. 


————_ >» 


LITTLE MEN. 


Little people are decidedly placed at a disadvantage, 
There is # general disposition to laugh at, or, failing that, 
pity them. Now, to be laughed at is aggravating in the ex- 
treme, and to be compassioned, except at exceptional pe- 
riods, very mortifying. So it is not surprising that the small 
individuals, in self-defence, develop a number of decidedly 
objectionable characteristics. Such is the case. They are 
invariably ferward, perky, and fussy. Their dignity is very 
precious, and so they endeavor to assert it upon all possible 
occasions. There is an universal tendency to snub them, 
consequently they try to humiliate other people. Their 
opinions are rarely listened to with much outward show of 


material required, and to utilise by thrift the printed and 
waste paper for reworking up. Ascivilization and commerce 
extend, so are printing presses multiplied in all countries, 
and kept in active operation. The demand for paper in- 
creases enormously with us, now that the manufacturer is 
freed from all fiscal shackles. But it is not the printer, and 
publisher, and post-office correspondence alone that make 
such large demands upen paper; almost every day develops 
some new application for paper-pulp. 

The cheap daily paper and penny periodical literature have 
become established facts, but, as was observed by a corres- 
pondent of my own ten years ago, it is difficult to know how 
a newspaper, with any just pretension to literary excellence, 
can give a sheet of decent paper measuring 4644 by 351¢ 
inches, and weighing say 60 Ibs. to the ream, for one penny. 

The quantity ef paper consumed weekly by the cheap 
newspaper press in town and country is something enormous, 
and the colonial press is also trenching largely on the supply. 
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The quality of the paper varies from execrable to very com- 
mon, with a fluctuating medium which may be described as 
bad. Of straw-paper, ordinarily so called, there is no lack, 
and of low rag-papers with a mixture of raw fibre we have 


slender; the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, not to say 
sometimes, also, charta bibula, sucking up theink with the 
sponginess thereof.” 


respect, therefore they loudly shout them whenever they 


have the opportunity. Certainly there have been great men 


who have at the same time been little—vide the first Napo- 





Although we have begun to extend considerably the indus: 
trial uses of paper-pulp, we have not yet adopted many of its 
common applications by the thrifty Japanese. We have, it 
is true, paper collars, wristbands, and shirt-fronts for men, 
and paper cuffs, collars, and frilled and tucke petticuats for 
women, which are replaced by new at less than would be the 
cost of washing. But the Japanese adopt paper handker- | 
chiefs, coats, vests, hats, shoes and sandals, umbrellas, twine 
and cordage; they do more than this, they manufacture a 


leon—but it is more difficult for miniature persons to assert a 
position taan it is for comparative giants. Much respect was 
undoubtedly paid to Dr. Johnson, but that worthy, besides 
being blessed with a ready tongue, from which wisdom 
flowed spontaneously, was a very big fellow, whose muscles 
were calculated to attract attention and command respect. 
Possibly the learned pedant had to thank his physical as 
much as his mental organization for the homage which used 
to be paid him. Sure it is that it would be useless for a 
little fellow to attempt to assume the 7o/e sustained by the 
great doctor. He would only get laughed at for his pains. 
Let any ordinary individual be accosted by two gentlemen 
equally well attired and of equally good address, the only 
perceptible difference between the two being that one is a 
great bulking being and the other of limited size. Which 
will he attend to first, and which will receive most homage ? 
Why, the big individual in nine cases out of ten. This will 
be without there being the slightest intention of wounding 
the other’s susceptibilities—the choice is made unconsciously 
and spontaneously. But the little man is, on that account, 
none the less mortified, and none the less disposed to resent 
in the most forcible, und, at the same time, most polite, man- 
ner, the slight put upon him. Or supposing a similar pair 
are speaking at once, which will gain the ear of those who 
are addressed? The query really requires no answer. As a 
rule, the opinions of little people—except by a vast display 
of pertinacity and the exercise of real ability they have 
earned a reputation—are received with something approach- 
ing contempt or indiflerence. At the best the speakers are 
patronized. A theory promulgated in a room-full of com- 
pany by a little man, though supported by equally as sound 
argument as a proposition advanced by a more bulky advo- 


an abundance; but there is at the same time an enormous 
quantity of nondescript staff, which it would puzzle any 
paper-maker in the three kingdoms to describe. 

Those at all acquainted with the paper trade will admit 
that modern machine-made papers, elthough purer and 
whiter, possess less strength than the old hand-made papers. 
The accelerated desiccation which it undergees is one cause, 
but the introduction in too Targe a proportion of mineral 
ingredients, such as kaolin, into the pulp is another andj paper-cloth warranted to wash. Imitation leather is also 
serious evil, which is daily growing worse. This fraud, | made, by mixing oil with thin paper-pulp. Boxes, trays, and 
however, is not new, for Pliny tells us that in his time the | even saucepans are made of thin papier-mache, and the latter 
papyrus, moistened with the muddy water of the Nile, which sustain no injury over a strong charcoal heat. Bags are made 
ueld in suspension a very fine clay, was frequently spongy, | by them of paper, in which wine can be put and heated by 
and sucked up the ink, by reason of an excessive intermixture |immersion in boiling water. Paper thus prepared may be 
of this mud. When used in too large a proportion, kaolin | used for papering windows, and will withstand the rain 
gives to the paper a dull appearance ; the sheet is also soft, | without being oiled, whilst it admits a softened light. They 
weak, and without consistency, especially when soft rags are | also make an oil-paper for rain-coats, which is waterproofed 
in excess, and the stuft is short. Relatively a much less| by coating it with aseed oil, and softened by rubbing in the | 
quantity cf kaolin is introduced into writing papers than into| hands. ‘The better classes wear a net vest of paper in warm 
printings, because the scratching of the steel pen detaches | weather, next to the skin, which will bear washing. It is 
the aluminous earth from the paper. manufactured by rolling strips of strong paper of equal size 

For our standard literature, and books that have to be pre-| into a sort of string, and this is worked by hand into a neat 
served in libraries, it is important to have good paper; and | net-like pattern. Paper twine or string is largely used for 
yet, as M. Dumas observes, it is not unusual to meet with | tying up bundles of silk, or parcels of other goods, and is 
books printed within the last ten or fifteen years, of which | very tough. Paper hats are much worn by diflerent classes 
the paper crumbles at the least touch. An official inquiry on! ef Yakunins. To form these, many layers of paper are 
the defects and want of strength of certain modern papers | é 


~ 2 , placed over each other until the whole becomes a very hard 
was set on foot in Belgium, in 1862; and the editor of the | and wood-like material, and varnish is then applied to render 


French “ Paper Makers’ Journal” estimated, as far back as! it waterproof. Their strength and tenacity are remarkable, 
1854, that 50,000 tons of China clay were annually used in |and our police would find great security in such a protective 
the paper-mills of Europe to mix with rags. How much| helmet for the head. The folding hat is generally worn by 
arger must the quantity be now, with the increased make of | the soldiery ; other classes wear imitation straw hats, also) cate, will not be nearly so favorably received. Personal 
Paper, and the demand for weight and color! made of paper. The paper is twisted, plaited, shaped, and | influence, even in this philosophical age, is extremely potent. 
w Fhe quantity of paper made in the kingdom has more than | varnished, The mere fact that a certain man espouses a certain cause 
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induces considerable support. People do not like being con- 
vinced or taught by people they deem inferior to themselves, 
Thus there is a prejudice in some men’s minds against being 
instructed by a being they feel they could treat as the school- 
master was wont to use them in their boyish days, when they 
played truant and were detected. They do not like to own 
that such an one possesses more wisdom than themselves— 
nay, that he is even owner of as much, although such may be 
the case. : 
But they stand reproof from a man bigger than themselves 
with tolerable composure, and tacitly acknowledge that he 
possesses more personal influence than they do. We bave 
only to look at the current literature of the day to learn what 
a hard time little men have of it. Did anyone ever read of a 
hero who was very small? On the contrary, the heroes are 
mostly immense beings, who perform deeds almost calculated 
to make Hercules himself biush with envy. The little men 
are generally the naughty characters of the books, and 
addicted to every description of meanness. At the best they 
are called upon to sustain the broadly-comical parts, and their 
many eccentiicities are produced merely for the purpose of 
engendering mirth. The usurious money-ienders of the novel 
—notorious for their utter villainy—are invariably depicted 
as little creatures. All this is simply because, though authors 
may respect individual little men, they do not, by any means, 
venerate them iu the abstract. ‘The novelists merely minister 
to the popular taste. They know perfectly well that there 
is a strong probability that their heroes would not be taken 
kindly to if they were under the average height, and that it 
would need powerful writing to induce readers to take any 
interest in them. Why, women never picture themselves 
marrying small men. Probably, most of them would not 
like the idea. Many do so, undoubtedly, but then few 
people’s day-droams ure realized in their after-lives. 

It must be admitted that little men have a hard time of it. 
It is not surprising that they become sarcastic and cynical ; 
noisy and domineering; feminine and irritable. Constant 
dropping will wear away astone; never-ending self-assertion 
is apt to make a man a conceited prig. Nor is it easy to see 
how little men ure to help themselves. If they remain quiet 
and unobtrusive they sink into obscurity ; if they act in a 
decided manner they provably become cheeky and imperti- 
nent. But yet it is somewhat trying for a little man to play 
second fiddle to a big fellow who has not got any more brains 
than he has himself. It is more than that, it is humiliating. 
What are the luckless beings to do, then? Cultivate their 
objectionable qualifications’ Become more nuwisy, pushing, 
impertinent, and conceited, &c.? Or quigtly submit to what 
really appears to be the inevitable? We leave other people 
to answer the questions, for it is certain that those most 
interested “would decline to act upon any suggestions we 
might see fit to offer. At the same time, while owning that 
we are occasionally moved with real compassion on their 
account, we often feel angry when witnessing little men’s 
self-assurance and ridiculous antics. There is really no just 
reason why they should dislike those who are bigger than 
themselves, and imagine them their natural enemies. It isa 


great pity that afew, by their actions, plainly indicate that 
they do ihis.— Liberal Ivins. ‘ ; 





LOCALITY AND GENIUS. 


Does scenery act upon the mind, directly or indirectly, 
affecting its character, its tendencies, and its moces of ex- 


l 

| ligitter and lower forms. Clifton Grove and the brawling | 
‘Trent must be made responsible for what can hardly owe its. 
origin to lake-making or designing. Devonshire and Corn- 
wall ure illustrations of another kind. They feed the poetic 


from other counties, but they can hardly be said to have pro- 
duced a great poet between them. 


and that one or two forgotten poets may be disentombed 
from local histories and ancient books, but the great fact re- 
muins that counties full of splendid scenery, wild legends, 
and cultivated men and women, have not given birth toa 
single great poet. Shelley drew inspiration from the rugged 
| north coast of Devon; Herrick trilled out many of his lyrics 
| amidst the flowers and the beauties of the county he thought 
| rather dull; whilst Cornwall has inspired our living Laureate 
|and others who sing in a lower strain. But Devonshire has 
| been the paradise of painters. It abounds in pretty land- 
scapes that suggest transference to canvas. Cornwall is the 
same. The desire to reproduce is more common than the 
desire to create. Even the yeasty waves tempt the painter 
ra\her than inspire the poet. Both counties abound in paint- 
ers, and their local exhibitions cannot well be excelled in any 
other province in the country. The painters of eminence are 
numerous. James Northcote, Samuel Prout, the water- 
colorist, Benjamin Robert Haydon, Sir C. Lock Eastlake, and 
Philip Hutchings Rogers were all natives of Plymouth, but 
they were not all landscape-painters, of whom it has been 
said, “ Their art is so easy.” Samuel Cook, another water- 
color artist, was bora at Camelford, in Cornwall, whilst Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the most brilliant of English colorists, was 
born at Plympton, near Plymouth. 
critic observes, never shook oft his country birth, never 
trusted himself “ outside the park-palings.’”” His Madonnas 
were only country girls. It is “a pleasant world,” he used 
to say, and, “with diligence, a painter's is a happy life.” 
Somewhere, about all his pictures, there is a remembrance of 
his native county. 

We have thus lightly played with the fringe of a great 
subject, suggesting rather than demonstrating the influence 
of nature upon the mind and its moods and _ tendencies. 
Local scenes are the foreground and background of the life 
of many a man of genius. They constitute his physical en- 
vironment, and they have their effect accordingly. He uses 
them as many writers do music—not as thinking of them, 
but as being moved to thought by means of their aid. They 
weave themselves into his nature as the tones of music charm 
his sense and give flow to his words. Our modern poets 
prefer ltaly, but they never wholly emancipate themselves 
from the influence of the scenes of their earlier life.—JZJ/us- 
trated Review. 

——___.> —____- 


MIGNONETTE. 


That low white wicket! As the sun went down, 
I bent above it, drawn by such a waft 
Of sweed, soul-freshening fragrance, as is blown 
From yon small grave. A single golden shaft, 
Thridding the dusky cedars, touched a form 
Still, snowy-vestured, ghostly in the gloom. 
Peace, silence, fragrance! In the troubled storm 
Of such unrestful life as is my doom, 
Those hours at least were halcyon. Let me yet 
Steal solace from their memory, Mignonette ! 





pression, more minutely than we find is the case with nations, 
eraces, and varieties? We know that Englishmen have cer- 

tain mental and bodily peculiarities, attributable to inherit- 
ance, an insular residence, and a peculiar climate. Can we 
push our analysis further and closer, and say that certain 
parts of England produce a kind of men, distinct in every 
way, as inuch by language as by customs, and more by mind 
than by anything else? In short, can we specify what may 
be called county characteristics? Speaking broadly, perhaps 
we can, though these characteristics are being lost, just as 
county words and phrases are only to be found in remote and 
less accessible districts. As Fuller says, with his usual quaint- 
ness, “ England may not unfitly be compared to a house, not 
= great, but convenient, and the several shires may pro- 
perly be considered the rooms thereof” We may rur over 
some of his characteristics illustrative of the subject. Kent, 
for example, was once considered as being an epitome of 
England ; hence the phrase “neither in Kent nor in Chris- 
tendom.” Devon was famous for its race of gentlemen. It 
was Queen Elizabeth who said of its inhabitants, that they 
were “all born courtiers, with a becoming confidence,” and 
the county has certainly produced as many judges, states- 
men, soldiers, seamen, and able men as any other. Lancashire 
was famous for fair women, but this was before the cotton- 
trade had done so much to deface the aspect of the country 
and pollute its pure air. Leicestershire, a fruitful pasture 
land, has produced writers and geniuses of all kinds. Lin- 
colnshire hes a special history, and Fuller sums it up by say- 
ing “ no county has worse houses or better churches.” Mid- 
dlesex, inclusive of London, has given birth to a great number 
of students and controllers of men, but few clerics. Novelists, 
dramatists, poets, statesmen, and soldiers have found their oc- 
cupation and inspiration here. Cities, we are told, breed 
effeminate men. London, up to Fuller’s time, was noted for 
its military heroes. “ No city in Europe had bred more (if not 
too many of late); and, indeed, we had better tradesmen if 
worse soldiers,” says Fuller. Norfolkians were noted for 
their phlegmatic sturdiness: Coke, Thorpe, and others were 
born in this county. Northampton has been distinguished 
for its deep scholars, statesmen, soldiers, and clerics—* no 
county in England yielding more noble men; no noble men 
in England having fairer habitations.” It is a grazing 
county, with immense fields, few elevations, and not many 
trees. Northumberland has bred most hardy men, soldiers in 
times when there was fighting to be done, and singe:s, mys- 
tical and metaphysical, in these later days. Warwickshire 
produced Shakspeare. It is a rich, well-wooded, rolling, and 

icturesque county—* the heart, but not the core of England.” 

Vorcester and York have given birth to many prelates and 
poets. Of the Isle of Wightit is said that it hath “ no monks, 
lawyers, nor forces,” 

These are only rough glimpses of a great fact—that the 
character of local scenery, superadded to county characteris- 
tics, does exert an appreciable effect upon the mind, an 
effect that is visible most remarkably in men of genius, 
and especially those who in any waf act as interpreters for 
others. The county of Nottingham, for example, has mild, 
placid beauties of iis own. Its worthies are not numerous in | 
the past, and yet it has, in the present century, produced more | 
poets than any otber three counties in England, from medi- | 
tative Kirk White to imaginative Philip James Bailey and | 
lyrical Mr. Bradbury. Nottingham itself is a centre of ‘taste. 
A poet his honored in his own country, Art is largely culti- 





That small soft hand, warm, white, the very dove 
Of peace to me, how shyly forth it stole 
With its sweet burden. Ah! my little love, 
How shouldst thou know the value of thy dole ? 
A bunch of brown sweet blossoms ; and they turned 
The current of a life that set to death, 
Thou didst not guess the bitter fire that burned 
Within my bosom, while thy peaceful breath 
Fanned the uplifted hand those sweet dew-wet 
Brown blossoms made to tremble, Mignonette ! 


Thou wert not lovely little one, thy face 
Was but a simple face with soft brown eyes, 
Thou wert but dowered with a bird-like grace, 
A silver voice low-set to pure replies. 
Yet sweet, yet stainless, yet serene and strong, 
The spirit that informed thee. Thou to me 
Art ever as thy flower; to thee belong 
Sweetness, and solace, and sure constancy. 
My little darling! Would these eyes, tear-wet, 
Might see thee throvgh the shadows, Mignonette! 


Thou wert no April girl, whose smiles and tears 

Were swift as sun and shadow on a plain 
Wind-blown in gusty spring. Nor soulless fears, 

Nor shallow joys were thine. So didst thou gain 
Sweet empire o’er a soul that passion’s wars 

Had scarred and stained. Oh ! darling, would that I 
Could lift my eyes to yonder stainless stars, 

And feel no sting in their calm purity. 
Say, dost thou know this anguish of regret 
That wrings the heart that loved thee, Mignonette ? 


And thou didst love me! Doth the bruised flower 
Love the black storm that breaks and beats it low ? 
What had I worthy of that priceless dower ? 
What brought me ntar thee? Sweet thy blossoms blow 
And sweetly thou hadst grown, oh! flower of maids, 
But for my ill-starred coming. Were these arms 
A nest for thee? If those soft evening shades 
Had hid thee from me sweet, thy winsome charms 
Full flowering now, though bud-like modest yet, 
Had blessed a happier lover, Mignonette ! 




















I loved thee, but the curse of early years 

Clung to me. May he hope for any grace, 
Who filled those tender eyes with patient tears, 

Who stole the bloom from that pathetic face ? 
Loved thee and left thee! Not again to see 

The wee brown blossom; let it fade and fall 
Though its the sweet soul-healing purity 

That might have won me from a cursed thrall. 
Nay my dead darling, that shall win me yet, 
For dying thou hast conquered, Mignonette ! 


And now I sit beside thy lonely grave, 








It is true that Gay, the | 
author of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” was a native of Barnstaple, | 








| There can be no doubt that the climate of this Northern 
| hemisphere has changed enormously more than once. There 
|can be no doubt that the distribution of land and water, the 
shape and size of its continents and seas, have changed again 
and again. There can be no doubt that, for instance, long 
| before the age of ice, the whole North of Europe was much 
| warmer than itis now. Take Greenland, for instance. Disco 
Island lies in Baffin’s Bay, off the west coast of Greenland, 
in latitude 70 deg., far within the Arctic circle. Now there 
certain strata of rock older than the ice, have not been de- 
stioyed by the grinding of the ice-cap ; and they are full of 
fossil plants. But of what kind of plants? Of the same 
families as now grow in the warmer parts of the United 
States. Even a tulip-tree has been found among them. Now 
how is this to be explained? Either we must say that the 
climate of Greenland was then so much warmer than now 
that it had Summers probably as hot as those of New York ; 
or we must say that these leaves and stems were floated 











Sir Joshua, as an acute | 





thither from the United States. But if we say the latter, we 
must allow a change in the shape of the land, which is enor- 
mous. For nething now can float northward from the 
United States into Baffin’s Bay. The Polar current sets out 
of Baffin’s Bay southward, bringing icebergs down, not leaves 
up, through Davis’ Straits. And in any case we must allow 
that the hills of Disco Island were then the bottom of a sea: 
or how would the leaves have been deposited in them at all ? 
So much for the change of climate and land which can be 
proved to have gone on in Greenland. It has become colder. 
Why should it not some day become warmer again? Now 
for England. It can be proved, as far as common sense can 
prove anything, that England was, before the age of ice, 
much warmer than it is now, and grew gradually cooler and 
covler, just as, while the age ef ice was dying out, it grew 
warmer again. Now what proof is there of that? This. 
Underneath London—as, I dare say, many of you know— 
| there lies four or five hundred feetof clay. But not ice-clay. 
Anything but that, as you will see. It belongs to a forma- 
| tion late, (geologically speaking,) but somewhat older than 
| those Disco Island beds. And what sort of fossils do we find 
|in it? In the first place, the shells, which are abundant, are 
| tropical—Nautilii, Cones and-such like. And more, fruits 
| and seeds are found in it, especially at the Isle of Sheppey. 
oa what are they? Fruits of Nipa palms, a form only 
found now at the river-mouths in Eastern India and the In- 
| dign islands; Anona seed, gourd seeds, Acacia fruits, all tro- 
| pical again, and Protaceous plants, too, of an Australian type. 
| Surely your common sense would hint to you that this ie. 
don clay must be mud laid down off the mouth of a tropical 
river. But your common sense would be all but certain of 
that, when you found, as you would find, the teeth and vones 
of crocodiles and turtles, who come to land, remember, to lay 
their eggs; the bones, too, of large mammals, allied to the 
tapir of India and South America, and the water-hog of the 
Cape. If all this does not mean that there was once a tropic 
climate and a tropic river running into some sea or other 
where London now stands, I must give up common sense and 











reason as deceitful and useless faculties, and believe nothing, 
not even the evidence of my own senses.—Charles Kingsley. 
——$__<—— -—_—_—— 


ANCESTOR OF THE STOVE-PIPE HAT. 


The ancestor from which our present chimney-pot hat takes 
| most of its characteristics is the broad brimmed, low-crowned 
| hat, with an immense plume falling down on to the shoulder, 
which was worn during the reign of Charles II. At the end of 
| the seventeenth, and during the eighteenth century, this hat 
was varied by the omission of the plume, and by giving of the 
brim various “cocks.” That these ‘‘ cocks” were formerly 
| merely temporary is shown by Hogarth’s picture of Hudibras 
beating Sidrophel and his man Whacum, where there is a hat, 
the brim of which is buttoned up in front tothe crown with 
three buttons. This would be a hat of the seventeenth century. 
Afterward, during the eighteenth century, the brim was bent 
up in two or three places, and, notwithstanding that these 
**cocks” became permanent, yet the hats still retained the 
marks of their origin in the button and strap on the right side 
The cockade, I imagine, took its name from its being a badge 
worn on one of the ** cocks.” 

The modern cocked-hat, apparently of such an anomalous 
shape, proves, on examination, to be merely a bat of the shape 
above referred to; it appears, further, that the right side was 
bent up at an earlier date than the left, for the hat is not 
symmetrical, and the *‘ cock” on the right side forms a straight 
crease in the (quondam) brim, and that on the left is bent 
rather over the crown, thus making the right side of the hat 
rather straighter than the left. The hat-band here remains in 
the shape of two gold tassels, which are just visible within the 
two points of the cocked-hat. 

A bishop’s hat shows the transition from the three-cocked 
hat to our present chimney-pot; and because sixty years ago 
beaver-fur was the fashionable material for hats, we must now 
needs wear a silken imitation, which could deceive no one 
into thinking it fur, and which is bad to resist the effects of 
weather. Even ina lady's bonnet the elements of brim, crown, 
and hat-band, may be traced.— Popular Science Monthly. 











| ae 
| QUEEN VICTORIA AT CRATHIE KIRK. 


** Do the audience ever clap hands when the Queen comes 
| into church ?” asked a shrewd-fooking foreigner near me who 
| had been quietly observing the excitability of his neighbors, 

and he would not have been surprised to hear that British 
| Podsnappery went thus far—judging from what he saw going 
on around him. About the first to appear on the scene was 
the Queen’s piper—a fine looking Higklander—who, being 
mistaken for John Brown by some, was stared at with un- 
flagging interest until a lady in black noiselessly entered and 
proceeded to the royal pew to bow her head in silent prayer. 
** The Queen” in a hushed whisper passed from lip to lip, and 
simultaneously every face brightened as if that presence 
touched a tender chord in the warmly-beating hearts around 
her. Pretty Princess Beatrice, simply dressed in white, came 
next. The little royal lady is growing up a beauty, and 
promises to be the fairest of the Queen's danghters. Then 
came the Duke of Edinburgh, brown and hardy-looking, in his 
| Highland costume—the youthful Prince Leopold following, 
also in kilts, a dress that suits him well. When the royal 








Wreath’d with the dun-hued flower that was thine own, | family were seated there was a fresh scramble for places, and 
Blest at the heart of grief once more to have 


The faint familiar fragrance round me blown. 
Sweet, pure, so constant! Oh my darling, bend 

From those blue heights and bless me ere I go; 
That dear dead band shall hold me to the end, 

Lo! love, I pluck one fragrant spray. I know 
That when we twain shall meet, this fierce regret 
Shall pass at thy sweet welcome, Mignonette, 


yated, though perhaps dilettantism is too common’ in its|—All the Year Round, 





passages were cr d down to the edge of the Queen’s 
pew. But the reverent demeanor of the royal family was a 
| sort of check to their fellow-worshippers, and when the 
| mivister rose to begin the services it is but fair to say that he 
was followed with attention throughout, although sometimes 
prying eyes would wander to the royal pew, and forget to turn 
away when their persistent stare b visibly annoying to 
the gracious lady who had come to worship in common with 
her subjects their common Father, The old forms are still 
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respected in Crathie Kirk. The congregation sit during the| 
singing «f the psalms, and rise to prayer, and the Queen set 

the example of conforming to the ancient rule as still observed. 

With the aid of her “ glasses,” she looked up the places in her 

psalm-book, and joined in the singing, which, by the way, is 

conducted by a well-trained choir. She rose to her feet with | 
the congregation, and remained standing during the long | 
prayers to the end. The collection is ‘‘ lifted,” at the con- | 
clusion of the services, by means of long-handled ladles, which | 
are shoved along the pews to receive the offerings, and no 

reservation is made when the ladle comes to the royal pew. 

Steadily advancing, it holds on its way to right and lett. almost 

brushing the Queen’s bonnet as it zigzags along in the hands 

of the patriarchal elder in charge. It is pretty heavy before 

it arrives at the Queen; but Her Majesty is ready with her 
** collection” in her hand, and as the ladle, backing out of the 

opposite pew, wheels round into hers, she quietly drops the 
royal offering, which I am afterward toll is a £10 note, in 
among the jingling brown copyers. ‘The Princess then lrops 
in her “ collection,” and the ladle goes on its way to arrive at 
the other end of the royal pew, in due time for the Princes’ 
offering, and those seated next to them in their order. During 
the lifting of the collection the choir sang a Doxology—and 
very beautifully it was sung. Before leaving the church the 
Queen stood with her head bowed in silent prayer for a few 
moments. Then ber daughter threw a black mantle around 
her, and as quietly as she had entered Her Majesty departed. 
There can be little doubt that the crowd pressing so closely 
upon her, together with the ill-bred staring to which she w 
subjected, must have been discomposing to the Queen, but she 
bore it all with an unroftied countenance, and with gentle 
graciousness. Of course the instant the Queen’s back was 
turned there was a mad rush to see her get into her carriage, 
and the getting out was about as fraught with peril to life and 
limb as the getting in. In the hurry-scurry little children were 
toppled over and old folks were nearly driven off their legs ; 


but there was not a moment to lose, for the royal carriage was | 


drawn up at the door, and the impatient, snow-white seeds 
were panting to start. And now John Brown mounts the box, 
the order is given home, and, like a flash of lightning, the 
Queen is whirled away to the peaceful shades of Balmoral.— 
North British Mail. 





—_—e 
NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDER. 


Nicholas was a despot of Asiatic fashion. The ruling 
principle of Lis policy was terror. If Ivan the Terrible lashed, 
Jacerated the bodies of his victims, tearing away heads and 
entrails little by little, that life and pain might last longer, 
throwing afterward the lacerated flesh in caldrons of boiling 
water, Nicholas could write below the petition of a princess 
who begged for her husband a. mitigation of the punishment 
of transportation to Siberia, “ Let him go on foot; and he 
could force an old man to assist at a Court ball on the same 
night on which his only son began, loaded with heavy chains, 
his journey to the mines of the Ural Mountains, the sepul- 
chres of the living. Like his father, Paul—like bis grand- 
father, Peter LL, Nicholas had traits of madness. Thanks 
to these,the nineteenth century has seen, what seemed the 
exclusive property of more barbarous ages, the death of 
nations, the death of races; has seen the Poles and Jews 
destroyed, as in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, of 
Vespasian. But if Nicholas was adesput of the Asiatic 
fashion, Alexander is a modern despot—one of intelligence, 
one whosé boast is that he exercises his despotism for the 
good of the people, distrustful, melancholy, desirous to serve 
the modern spirit to the point where the modern spirit may 
serve him, and then to falsify it. He exercises cruelty only 
when he thinks it needful, and, after having used it, he falls 
into profound melancholy, which many think will terminate, 
as was the case with some of his ancestors, in open madness. 
Only in Poland, and at the time of the last insurrection, has 
Alexander been cruel. Through the exile of multitudes, the 
extermination of tuwns, the slaughter of women and children, 
in fhe churches interrupting with bullets the song and the 
prayer, substituting the smoke of powder for the smoke of 
incense, through all the barbarities of Mouravief, Alexander 
retained one great conslation—fantastic and archaic as it 
may appear—to think of former times, of the oppressions of 
the Russian by the Poles, of the aristocratic character of the 
latter, of their religious intolerance, of their fanatical attach- 
ment to Catholicism hostile to the Greek religion, of their 
Jesuitical tendencies, of their oppression of their serfs, the 
feudalism of their institutions, the disturbance which their 
Diets spread over Europe. And after having soothed himself 
with these excuses, given by all the Russian periodicals, he 
found it a delightful vengeance to emancipate arbitrarily the 
slaves, and arbitrarily despoil their masters of their property. 
But history will not be grateful ever: for an act of justice, 


when it is dictated by self-interest, and converted into fero- | 


cious vengeance.—J/urper’s Magazine. 
ee Se 
ORIGIN OF METEOKITES. 


The question as to whence the meteorites come is one that 
we are not yet in a position to answer with certainty. The 
various hypotheses which suppose for them an origin in lunar 
volcanoes, or in our atmosphere, or again in a destroyed 
telluric satellite, or that would treat them as fragments of an 
original planet of which the asteroids are parts, or as masses 
ejected from the sun ; all these hypotheses seem to be more or 
léss precluded by the known velocities, the retrograde motion 
so frequently characterizing meteors and meteorites, or else 
by the chemical conditions that, for instance, are involved in 
the passage of the meteorite through the sun’s chromosphere. 
Whether meteorites move or do not move in cireumsolar 
orbits is at present impossible to say ; because, while with our 
incompleie knowledge we cannot to day attach the character 
of periodicity to any known class of meteorites, we are not 
justified in founding any conclusion on a negative result with 
so limited a foundation. 

But even if all or some of them may have been, on their 
encountering the earth, members temporarily or permanently 
of the solar system, we may with considerable probability 
consider them as having originally entered our system from 
the interstellar spaces beyond it. Such at least must be our 
conclusion if we are to admit the unity of the whole class of 
phenomena of meteorites and falling stars. For, since the 
orbits of the two best-known meteoric streams, those namely 
of August and November, have been identified with the orbits 
of two comets, and since in regard to one of these (that of 
November) Leverrier has shown, with great probability, that 
as a meteoric cloud it entered and became a member of our 
system only some one thousand seven hundred 


the Angust meteoric ring only differs in this respect 
from it, that it had at a much more remote period found an 


elliptic orbit round the sun: we are constrained on the | 
assumption with which we started to recognise also in ajour graveyards, People like to have some stability of pur- 


as Our pontoons are not made of living men. In India, oe 


‘ i years | or dryness, and receives all temperatures with the same front, 
ago im consequence of the attraction of Uranus, while! i 


meteorite a visitor from the regions of remote space. And so | 


far as it goes, the observation by Secchi that the November 
falling stars exhibit the magnesium lincs is in harmony with 
this view.— Popular Science Monthly. 





> 
ANTS. 
The hand in man is considered a miracle of art, but the ant 
seems to use his six feet indifferently, as prehensile organs, to 
hold, to pull, to lift, to drag, to cling. The keenness of their 
smell appears to be marvellous, so that not so much as a cock- 
roach can die in the corner of a dark room but the enter- 
| prising portion of the race living in India, who eat everything 
and go everywhere, contrive to find it out and carry it away. 
But to us the most extraordinary of their qualities is the 
power of self-sacrifice, the almost moral elevation whereby the 
good of the individual is given up to that of the community. 
A line of ants on their travels were once seen trying to pass a 
little stream, which proved too rapid for them to cross. At 
last they hooked themselves on each to each, and thus 
gradually made a chain, which was carried obliquely to the | 
| other shore by the current. Many were drowned and lost in | 
| the process, the foremost of the band were often baffled and | 
| knocked about in the rushing water, but the floating bridge | 
, Was at last complete, and the rest of the army marcked in 
| Safety upon the bodies of their self-sacrificing fellows. Could | 
| any so-called reasoning men have done better, or as well? | 
|precautions taken against their voracity are many and 
| Ingenious, but the man is almost always bafiled by the insect ; 
wood, paper, cloth, provisions, everything but metal is con- 
|Sumed; even the legs of tables are hollowed out, and left 
| Standing as empty shells, which give way at a touch. In one 
case, some preserves had been put in a closet, isolated from 
| the wall, with feet set in basins of water. The ants, however, 
were not to be so outwitted; they crawled up to the ceiling 
jand let themselves down, each ant hanging on to the one 
jabove him, till the last link touched the goal, when a stream 
of hungry applicants ran down and made short work of the 
| coveted treasure. Did those who thus profited give any of the 
jfood to the self-sacrificing members of the living chain, I 
; Wonder? And what reward did the patriot receive who held 
| on the ceiling and bore the weight of the rope of ants? No 
| wonder that the emmet has been held up as a model of 
| wisdom and industry since men have ‘made morals” at all ; 
that Solomon declares the ants to be ‘‘a people not strong, 
| but exceeding wise,” who ‘ prepare their meat in the summer ;” 
| that Miiton talks with respect of “the parsimonious emmet, 


provident of future, 


‘In small room, large heart enclosed.” 


|But the highest praise he has received is from Mr. Darwin, 
who says that “the size of the brain is closely connected 
with the higher mental powers, and the cerebral ganglia of 
,auts is of extraordinary comparative dimensions. Still cubic 
contents are no accurate gauge; there may be extraordinary 
mental activity with extremely small absolute mass of ner- 
| vous matter.” Itseemsas if the fineness of the quality was 
| more important even than its quantity. ‘The wonderfully 
diversified instincts, mental powers, and affections of ants 
exist with cerebral ganglia not so large as the quarter of a 
small pin’s head.” Ason of Mr. Darwin succeeded in the 
anatomy of an ant’s brain, and his father observes, ‘It is one 
of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the world. More 
so even than the brain of man.” Yet such is the prodigal 
wealth of nature that millions on millions of these ‘‘marvellous 
atoms” come into the world every summer, with apparently 
no other end than to be eaten and crushed, and to die in a hun- 
dred different ways, after their few days of life. Their use in 
the world as far as we can fathom it, is as scavengers ; but, 
if we had been born ants, we should probably consider this a 
wretchedly perfunctory account of the be all and end all of 
our existence. The ant may not be able to see very far, but 
one has a painful perception that our own vision is relatively 
not much less narrow.— Good Words. 








a 
CHARLES MATHEWS AND HIS PERSECUTORS. 


The following “ card” was sent to the editor of the Lon- 
| don Telegraph : 

Sir—Wiil you oblige me by giving publicity to the follow- 
| ing note, which explains itself?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, C. J. MaruEews. 

Gaiety Theatre, Oct. 15. 

“Mr. Charles Mathews presents his compliments ‘to the 
whole human race, aud begs to state that, much as he loves 
his fellow-creatures, he finds it impossible to provide for the 
necessities of even the small population of London alone. 
The enormous number of applications for assistance he daily 
receives, chiefly from total stcangers, makes it necessary for 
lim to apologize for not entirely supporting the applicants 
|and their families; and it is with shame he is obliged to con- 
| fess himself unable to accomplish so desirable an object. He 
| has had quite enough to do to fight through his own difti- 
; culties, and has been and is still laboring at a time of life 
) When many men would be glad to be sitting quietly by their 
| firesides, in the hope of acquiring a small independence for 
|his old age, which endeavor would be completely frustrated 
| were he to devote all his hard-earned savings to the necessi- 
| ties of others. He hereby declares, upon his oath, that though 
|he has lately travelled thousands of miles, and met with all 
the success he could wish, and is at the present moment 
basking in the sunshine of popular favor, he is not a million- 
aire; and though warmly attached to his species in the 
plural, he has at last learnt to value it in the singular—his 
specie having become equally dear to him. It is not that he 
‘loves Cyesar less, but that he loves Rume more.’ He admits 
the foree of the old quotation, ‘ Haud ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco, but he offers this new translation: ‘ Having 
so long suffered distress of his own, he has learnt—though 
rather late—to feel for the necessities of the one who is most 
12 Want of assistance—namely, himself!” 

——__2——_____ 


FALL WEATHER AND WARM BLOOD. 


We should never allow ourselves to forget that nature in- 
tended us for warm-blooded animals. In this climate of 
surprising changes, we are very apt to forget it, especially in 
| the fall and spring. At such seasons, when we freeze and 
simmer on alternate days, there is engendered in us a certain 
recklessness, which takes no heed of cold or heat, dampness 











generally a defenceless one. It is certainly very trouble- 
some to change front as often as the weather, and there is a 
| prejudice ia American minds against such change, which has 
|a great deal to do with the rapidly increasing population of 


| pose, and if they can have it in nothing else they will try to 
have it in their dress. They will not make a change until 
they make a permanent one for the season. No matter how 
|hot it is in the spring, they will wear spring clothes until 
summer, and no matter how cool it may be in August, sum- 
mer clothes must be worn until fall shall actually set in. 
Thus ofttimes suddenly and with sad results we find ourselves 
approaching the condition of the fishes and lizards—for the 
chill, that alert forernnner of disease, is ever ready, in our 
climate, to take advantage of circumstances. 

| We suppose that there are no people in the world so in- 
jdiflerent to the demands of the weather—especially cool 
| weather—as Americans, and one reason of this is that very 
jmany of us are ashamed to keep warm, ‘To wrap up and 
! bution up, and to put down windows whenever there is a 
chilling change in the air, argues, to most minds, a namby- 
| pamby exgerness to be well that is repugnant to the hardy 
| American soul. So, rather than be laughed at, we shiver. 
| We prefer tragedy to comedy, the grave to the ridiculous. — 
Seribuer’s. 

—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


It is said that California needs one hundred ships to move 
the wheat crop. 

The New York Mutual Gas Light Company is a great suc- 
cess. ‘The company is lighting the principal hotels and news- 
paper and printing offices of the city. 

Jerry Lyons and John Henry, two desperate ‘‘ roughs” of 
New Orleans, by means of pistols and knives took each other's 
lives in that city on Monday morning. ‘The police did not in- 
terfere, for which forbearance they deserve much thanks 


President Grant, happily for him, is out of the line of speak- 
ing in this hot campaign. The members of his cabinet, how- 
ever, are speaking here and there and everywhere. Mr. Secre- 
tary Robeson was Navigating this section on the stump 
recently, and now Mr. Secretary Creswell is Posting the 
people as to their interest and duty. The gentlemen are said 
to be effective speakers. ; 

There is a rumor that the English Post-office authorities 
have determined on eventually establishing a system of six- 
penny telegrams all over the country, and that the plan is to 
be tried in London forthwith. 


A letter has been received at the General Land Office in 
Washington setting forth that a project is on foot by the Is- 
raelites of Europe for settling a colony of Roumanian and Con- 
tinental Jews in America. ‘There is a company formed posses- 
sing a paid-up capital of $1,500,000, who contemplate settling 
in this country some 8,000 families, comprising 40,000 persons, 
and the question is presented to the General Land Grant 
Office whether the United States Government will extend to 
the company a title to a tract of land, say 250,000 acres, for this 
purpose, on condition that so many families should settle an- 
nually, it being the desire to have but one settlement. 


Professor-Tyndall closed his lectures at Boston with a speech 
from which we give this extract :—‘‘During my stay here I 
have heard the ‘old country’ mentioned again and again. You 
cannot abolish your antecedents. Out of England’s loins you 
have come. Your ancestry is stamped upon your faces, your 
laws, your politics, and your characters, De Tocqueville, 
sympathizing with democratic institutions, says, regarding 
England and America: ‘I refuse to regard these people as two. 
One is the outgrowth of the other.’ Atrocious ignorance of 
each other is at the bottom of all our differences. I trust that 
hereafter each nation will respect the individuality of the 
other, while thoroughly maintaining its own.” ' 





The English Postmaster-General has intimated that, in se- 
lecting candidates for rural letter-carriers, preference will be 
given to men enrolled in the first class of the Army Reserve. 

Half a dozen St. Louis murderers await the tedious formality 
of acquittal. 

A bill is before the Vermont Legislature to repeal the law 
for punishing blasphemy. 

Consumption in some parts of America cause 28 out of 
every hundred deaths. 


The introduction of foreign fish into Pennsylvania waters 
has been very successful. 

A Wisconsin tornado recently blew down 200,000,000 feet of 
pine, and killed 40 yokes-of oxen. 

Washington papers have a standing and very cheerful 
advertisement nearly a column long, giving the citizens of that 
city the rules and regulations regarding small-pox. 

Velocipedes are fashionable in Louisville. 


In Marseilles, recently, a young girl, named Irma Gras, a 
very handsome brunette, assassinated her lover because he 
refused to buy her a gold watch. ‘Io the general astonishment 
of the court and audience, the jury acquitted her. Extenuating 
circumstances. 

Chicago has a new sensation in the shape of an organization 
of about fifty young ruffians, who operate against the pupils of 
the public schools They blacken their faces, and waylay, rob 
and beat every scholar they can catch, varying this amusement 
by throwing showers of stones through windows of the school 
buildings. Another of their diversions is to carry pockets fall 
of red pepper, with which they rub the eyes of such schoolboys 
as may come in their way. 


Billiards are the fashionable amusement for young ladies 


; this winter. 


An English theatrical manager is going to bring out Hamlet 
with a real brook for Ophelia to drown herself in. 

Tobacco pouches of squirrel skin are the latest novelty. 
The head and tail of the animal are retained as ornaments, and 
a pink silk or satin lining adds materially to the appearance of 
the nicknack. 

Geneva has a population of abont 50,000, Although a place 
famous for its defence of Protestantism, nearly half the inha- 
bitants are Catholics. ‘The older and wealthier portion of the 
community is Protestant, the large Catholic element being 
mainly due to the incorporation of communities from the 
surrounding Catholic districts and also to late accessions of 
Catholic laborers. 

To the unmitigated disgust of the lovers of cabbage, some- 
body has started the report that several families have been 
poisoned by using cabbage of this year’s growth. 

The London masses have presented the Lord Mayor with a 
beautiful claret-jug. They felt gratefal for his effort in trying 
to get Alexander Park for their use, and chose this method to 
de-‘‘ claret.” 

A North Carolina paper announces as twin merit that a 
Goldsboro man, 30 years old, has never heard a religious 








sermon nor tasted a drop of liquor. 
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English Government. A contract has been entered into for 
which will ultimately constitute a portion of the through com 
munication fiom Bombay to the Northwestern Provinces, 


the United Stetes really is, and how rapidly increasing. Not 
only is this the case in the Atlantic States and in the North, 
but even on the Pacific coast the demand, both for home con- 
sumption and for export, is very great, From Puget Sound 
alone the shipments of fir were, in the year 1869, nearly 137,- 
600,000 feet, and this year will be 238,000,000, This timber 
goes almost over the world. It is shipped, according to the 
custom house records, to Callao, Tabiti, London, Mexico, 
Australia, Russia, New York, China, Valparaiso, Honolulu, 
Panama, Calcutta and Victoria. 

It is statedthat Thiers, 47 years ago, possessed only 40 
francs. We dare say he was a good deal bappier then than he 
is now—and didn't know it. 

Cornell University has secured from Mr. Froude the repeti- 
tion of his lectures on Ireland, which he delivered in this 
city. 

The Nasal Organ.—Superior Being: Now, then, Effie, why 
don’t you jump ?—Effie: ’Cause if I jumped I might tamble 
down; an’ if I tumbledowned, I might break my nose !— 
Superior Being: Pooh! What's the good of a nose to you? 
You never blow it ! 

The Saveloy Maker's Motto.—To the poor all things are 
pure. 

Somebody Satisfied at Last!—The operative pork butchers 
and bacon-curers of Dublin are going out on sirike. ‘* The 
gentleman who pays the rent” will receive this intimation with 
delight, Anyhow, this news must ‘‘ please the pigs.” 
Counting the Cost.—Many men plead that they cannot 
afford to marry ;—their idea of matrimony is—an offer first, an 
Ophir after. 

For all Times. —Stand up for your rights,—never allow even 
your watch to be run down. 

How to Put a Horse ‘‘ on his Mettle."—Shoe him. 


The police say the publicans rather like the new act, now 
they have got used toit. If they have no time to sell their 
liquors, they cannot we!l be out of spirits. 

Very Unkind.—The doctor of the publisher of a rival 
“comic” advised him to increase his circulation by cold baths 
and friction, 

Woman ought to do all she can to make this earth a paradise 
fr man, as it was all her fault he lost the other. 

Bookkeeping in One Lesson.—Don’t lend them. 

Mem.—A fireman writes tosay that if your pianoforte should 
c.tch fire, the best plan is to play on it. 

Geographical.—What Indian‘1iver would best suit a total 
abstainer ?—The Tap-'ee. 

The Labor Market.-—The dissatisfaction still spreads. Dur- 
ing the past week, barristers have been striking all over the 
kingdom—voters’ names off the register. 

Why did Ministers bave no whitebait dinner at the end of 
the session ?—Because of their inordinate preference for 
** plaice,” 





NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A correspondent of the Zimes remarks that with the ac- 
ceptance of the Seals by Sir Roundell Palmer there will be 
eight Oxford first classmen in the present Cabinet—Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, the Earl of Kimberley, Vis- 
count Halifax, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Goschen, and 
Sir Roundell Palmer. 
f/ According to a Scotch paper, eighty of the Jesuits who have 
been expelled from Germany are expected in Inverness- 
shire. 
A correspondent of the Atleneum states that at a recent 
sale of the effects of the late Mr. Fiske Harrison, of Copford 
Hall, near Colchester, an interesting relic of Burns was sold. 
It was the Scotch mull or snuff-box presented to Burns for 
hiving composed his poem on ‘* The Whistle,” by one of the 
competitors for that convivial trophy. 
Sir John Duke Coleridge, Attorney-General of Great Britain, 
delivered an address before the Liberal Association of the City 
of Exeter on the 24th vult., in the course of which he said of 
the result of the Geneva Arbitration that ‘England had got 
well out of a bad business.’ 
Sir John Pakington, in a lecture delivered at Stonebridge 
on the 28th ult., adverted, to the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, declaring it was peinful and humiliating to apologise 
for wrongs never committed, and pay fine for injuries steadily 
denied. In the disposition of the San Juan boundary ques- 
tion, however, he saw no reason to censure the Government. 

The Licensing Act, requiring the drinking saloons in Liv- 
erpool to close at 9 o'clock Sunday nights, was enforced for 
the first time last Sunday, and gave rise to considerable ex- 
citement among the frequenters of those places. Crowds 
collected in various parts of the city and were addressed in 
opposition to the act by various persons, several of whom were 
under the influence of liquor. ‘The gatherings finally became 
so noisy that the police were compelled to interfere, and ar- 
rest the most prominent malcontents. In some of the streets 
of the city the people opposed to the act manifested their in- 
dignation at its enforcement by lighting colored fires in the 
streets, and by hooting at the police officers when they ap- 
peared. 

The bealth of Sir Alexander Cockburn has, it is stated, 
suffered considerably by his protracted labors at Geneva ; but 
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Narrow-gauge railways are to be established in India by the| the weak points of the military administration were to be 
Beyond this they conduced to keeping up sucha 
the construction of aline with a gauge of 5 feet 3} inches, | feeling of interest in military matters as caused us to grumble 
rather less than we were wont to do at the yearly outlay 
necessary for keeping up the army in a state of proper effi- 
Few persons are aware how immense the lumber trade of , ciency. Now that these mancenvres had been adopted, it was 
essential that the experiment should be carried out fairly, for 


found. 


it must be admitted that as yet our experience in such matters 
was only trifling. 

At Leeds, Sir John Pakington has been discoursing upon 
mechanics’ institutes, and the teaching of art and science in 
those institutions, which he defended from the charge of be- 
ing ‘‘ too aristocratic.” At Birmingham, Canon Kingsley, in 
delivering the opening address of the winter session of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, expressed his fear that 
under the present conditions of our social existence we were 
degenerating physically and mentally, and strongly urged 
that women as well as men should be taught the physical 
science cf health. He had, he said, for twenty years past, 
and should as long as he lived, advocate the training of ladies 
to the medical profession He would make men and women 
discontented with their own pbysical frame, and with that of 
their children. He would accustom their eyes to those pre- 
cious heirlooms of the human race, the statues of the old 
Greeks; to their tender grandeur, their chaste healtbfal- 
ness, their unconscious, because perfect, might, and say, 
“There, there are tokens to you, and to all generations yet 
unborn, of what man could be once; of what he can be again 
if he will obey those laws of Nature which are the voice of 
God.” Lord Shaftesbury, presiding at a meeting held at the 
Polytechnic Institution, London, to start a college for young 
men and women in place of the evening classes which have 
long existed in connection with the institution, dwelt upon the 
importance of healthful instruction as a safeguard against the 
‘“‘noisome cheap literature of our day.” and expressed his 
conviction that the probable extension of Democratic institu- 
tions would only become a curse to mankind unless the new 
order of things rested upon ‘morality, religion, and respect 
for domestic ties.’’ At Manchester Mr. Jacob Bright has been 
speaking in favor of disestablishment and disendowment, and 
expressed the opinion that ‘“‘it was no longer a question of 
whether, but only of when, the Church should be disestab- 
lished and disendowed.” 

Archbishop Manning attended a large teraperance meeting 
on Clerkenwell-green on Sunday afternoon, the 6th ult. The 
gathering was the fifth of a series, and it is stated that from 
40,000 to 50,000 persons were present. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Father Lockart, of Kingsland, who has taken the 
leading part in the movement, and who earnestly urged his 
hearers to take the teetotal pledge, as the best and only way 
to avoid crime and poverty, and to raise the Irish working 
man in London to a level with his fellows. The meeting was 
subsequently addressed by some workingmen and others, and 
also by Archbishop Manning, who afterwards enrolled several 
hundred persons, kneeling before him, mostly working men 
and women, as members of a temperance society. 

At all the ironworks and collieries in South Wales a notice 
to terminate all existing contracts at the end of four weeks 
was issued on the 4th ult. The coal owners and ironmasters 
have determined to meet the combination of the workmen by 
combination among themselves, and to bring their works to 
an absolute standstill at the expiration of the notice in conse- 
quence of the colliers’ conduct. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis, of 21 Leceister-square, was summoned 
at Marlborough-street recently for selling intoxicating liquors 
by retail without being duly licensed. police-sergeant 
named Coffery said that he went to the defendant's house 
shortly before midnight, and asked for a cup of coffee. On 
being served the barmaid asked him to treat her. He asked 
what she would have, and she said “ Coffee and b.””. He asked 
what she meant by ‘‘b.,” and she said ‘‘ brandy,” or, as they 
called it in the place, ‘‘ coffee and cold water.’ He ordered 
some coffee and b., and was afterwards served with some neat 
brandy. 

Charles Selim, described as an intelligent looking African boy, 
about thirteen years of age, speaking French, was charged 
at Marlborough-street !ately with wandering abroad without 
any home. In answer to questions put by Mr. Charles Al- 
bert, the interpreter of the court, the boy said: ‘‘I left 
Africa two months ago with a copnjuror, Mons. Cordullier, as 
aservant. We travelled in Africa, and then to France, per- 
forming in several places, the last time in Calais about a 
week ago. I told him I would not stop with him, because 
in his performances he made me appear suddenly from under 
a cover, and then he told the public that they were going to 
see the Devil. Everybody then burst out laughing, which I 
did not like at all. I told him I was going to leave him, 
especially as he took all the pennies which the public gave 


enough shirts, and took away all my apparel, which he had 
things. 
ship, and he offered to take me over the water, and did so, 
and came to London with me, paying my fare. 
ing for a place when the police took me.” 


obtain a situation for him, 


from Birmingham. 


Mole, jewelfers, in Bull-street, exactly op 
mond rings, valued at over £2,000. H 


number of watches and other jewellery, fell to the bottom o 
the window. 





it is hoped that he will recover his strength by the commence- 
ment of next term, when the task of trying the indictment 
against the claimant to the Tichborne estates will be under- 
taken by bis lordship. Lord Chief Justice Bovill, whose 
health was impaired by the trial of the cause of Tichborne v. 
Lushington, bas spent a portion of his vacation at Homburg, 
and is said to have derived great benefit from the air and 
waters of that place. Mr. Maguire, M.P., is said to be rather 
seriously ill. 

On Wednesday, the 9th ult., the Ear) of Derby distributed the 
prizes tothe Ist Lancashire Rifle Volunteers at Liverpool. Speak- 
ing of the autumn manceuvres, bis lordship said that on the 
whole he was inclined to believe that practical good would 
result from these ennual gatherings of the trooys, but it was 
necessary to guard against the error of expecting too mueh in 
the way of results. ‘The autumn marceuvres had undoubtedly 
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| failure of their plan were anxious to get away. 


|man turned and twice fired a pistol at the porter, whilst the | 


others tried to trip him up. All the men got clear off. 


vi 


streets of ‘lorquay by a milk cart driven bya boy. 
| felled him, and the wheel passed over him. 


sciousness. He gradually sank, however, and died. 


of accidental death. 
i 


me, and because he did not give me enough to eat and not 


bought for me, and also a box containing a great number of 
At Calais a gentleman spoke to the captain of a 


He kept me 
for two days, and then said he had no time to find me a 
place, and he gave me 2s. and left me, and I was about look- 
The boy was sent 
to the workhouse, and Mr. Albert said he would endeavor to 


A strange story of an attempted diamond robbery comes 
At half-past six o'clock on the evening 
of the 4th ult. six men attempted, with a piece of iron 
shaped like the letter T, used as a rammer, to smash the 
thick plate-glass of the shop window of Messrs. J. and L. 
site a tray of dia- 
they aimed six in- 
ches higher they would {perhaps have {got the whole plunder. 
As it was, they upset the tray of diamonds, which, with « 


The crash brought out the shopman and porter, 
and the latter at once followed the thieves, who finding the 
Some of them 
|ran down a narrow passage opposite, and here the leading 


Dr. Glass Black, a retired physician, residing at Meadwood | 
Na, Torquay, has been killed by being knocked down in the 
The horse 
He was insensi- 
ble when picked up, but, after trepanning, recovered con- 
At the 
inquest the evidence as to the speed at which the boy was 
‘driving was somewhat contradictory, and, the verdict was one 


decided on giving military honors. One of the mourners, 
Lieutenant Holmes, formerly of the Royal Navy, a private in 
the Highgate corps, who had been selected as one of the firing 
party, had just gone through some exercise in connection with 
the duty which devolved on him, when he reeled round, fell 
against a wall insensible, and died shortly afterwards. He 
was about thirty-three years of age, and had seen some active 
service in New Zealand, where he was wounded, and has since 
suffered from heart disease. 

An extraordinary instance of sudden death occurred at Hast- 

ings recently. A young man who had been staying for his 
health in the town went into the town-hall, out of sheer curi- 
osity, it is supposed, to listen to the magisterial investigation 
of the police cases. While there he became unaccountably 
excited by a charge of robbery against two youngmen. He 
rushed home to his dinner, and quickly returned to hear the 
remainder of the case. On re-entering the hall he became ill, 
went out again, and into a chemist’s shop opposite, and had 
barely crossed the threshold before blood rushed from his 
mouth, and he fell down dead. 
Two boys at Halifax stole a quantity of blasting powder a 
few nights ago. A portion of this was given to another lad, 
named Dean, who filled his pocket with if, and then all three 
went to the yard of St. Augustine's School. Here a quantity 
of powder was placed on the ground, and Dean, kneeling 
down, ignited it with a match. Instantly there was a great 
flash, and the powder in his pocket also went off, and he was 
so fearfully burned that he died at the Halifax Infirmary on 
the following day. 


THE CONTINENT. 


Roussel, who was a prominent Communist, has been found 
guilty by a court-martial of the charges against him, and sen- 
tenced to death. 

The complaints recently made by the Communist prisoners 
of bad treatment by their jailers have been officially refuted. 
President Thiers has forbidden the sale of caricatures of the 
ex-Emperor Napoleon and his family. 

The Permanent Commission of the National Assembly has 
suspended its reyular sitting. At the last meeting of the 
Commission M. Grevy, the chairman, announced that he 
would lay before the Assembly, as soon as it reassembled, the 
protest of Prince Napoleon againat his expulsion from France. 
A dispatch has been received by President Thiers, from 
President Grant, congratulating him on the progress of Re- 
publicanism in France, as shown by the recent elections for 
vacancies in the National Assembly. M. Lamoreaux, a Ke- 
publican, has been elected Municipal Councillor of Paris. 

The Cure of Havavilliers has written a letter to the Bishop 
of Versailles, rejecting the decision of the Gcumenical Coun- 
cil with regard to the infallibility of the Pope. 

The quays at Havre are crowded with vessels bound for the 

United States. Shipowners refuse to let them sail in conse- 
quence of the ten per cent. increase of duty imposed on ex- 
ports in French bottoms. 
The Council-General of the Department of the Seine has 
adopted a resolution in favor of compulsory education and the 
employment of lay teachers in the public schools, and will 
petition the Assembly for legislation to that effect. 

The floods in the Sonth of France have subsided. 
damage done’to farms and vineyards is extensive. 


It is said that one of the Deputies from Corsica will resign 
his seat in the Assembly to make room for Prince Napoleon. 

The Paris papers foreshadow the adoption at the coming 
session of the National Assembly of constitutional amendments 
making M. Thiers President for life; creating an Upper 
Chamber, and the office of Vice President ; partially remodel- 
ing the Assembly, and providing restrictions upon the right of 
universal suffrage. ° 

The Tribunal of Commerce has decided against the claim 
of the Suez Canal Company of tright to alter on their own au- 
thority the tunnage dues of vessels passing through the canal. 
The company will probably appeal from the decision of the 
‘Tribunal. 

The evacuation of the Departments of Marne and Upper 
Marne will not be completed until Nov. 4. 


A detachment of French hospital assistants, on their way to 
the Camp of Chalons, by mistake left the train at the town of 
Chalons, which is still occupied by the Germans. They were 
immediately arrested and their side-arms taken from them. 
One of the Frenchmen, who hustled a German sentinel, was 
sent to the guard-house for three days. ‘The others were re- 
leased and forwarded to the Camp of Chalons. 


A Nantes journal, the organ of the Count of Chambord, ap- 
peals to the Orleanists to unite with the Legitimists and aid 
the rightful heir to the throne with heart, soul, and sword. 


Mr. Odo Russell, the British Embassador to Germany, 
called upon Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister, on the 24th 
ult., and congratulations were exchanged upon the termination 
of the long-standing San Juan boundary dispute. Mr. Kus- 
sell said the last cause for difficulty between England and 
America had been removed, and henceforth peace and friend- 
ship would prevail between the two nations. The most cor- 
dial feeling was exhibited by the Embassadors during their 
conversation. ° 

At the session of the Spanish Cortes on the 26th ult., Senor 
Zorrilla, President of the Cabinet Council, promised Senor 
Pascual, who complained recently of the wretched condition 
of the Spanish telegraph service, that the Government would 
introduce a bill authorising 12,000,000 reals to be applied to 
its improvement and reconstruction. 

The Giornale di Roma makes the following statement with 
regard to Cardinal Cullen’s visit to Rome: “The mission of 
His Eminence to the Holy See was to urge the Pope to move 
in behalf of the Catholic clergy of Galway, who are suffering 
persecution. The Holy Father, who always censures the ex- 
cesses of the Irish clergy, peremptorily refuses to interfere, 
saying the Irish only obeyed the Holy See when they could 
turn its instruction to good account, and willingly disobeyed 
it rather than sacrifice their passions.” 

The damages caused by the inundations of the Po, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Mantua and Ferrara, are immense. 
| Several hundred kilometres of the most fertile land in Italy are 
| covered with water, and whole towns and villages are sub- 
|merged. Many houses have been undermined, and fallen. 
| In some places the water reaches the roofs of the highest build- 
|ings. Thousands of people are homeless, and others are flee- 

ing from their dwellings, which are threatened with destruc- 
tion. The towns of Casal-Maggoirre and Ostiglia, on the River 
Po, are’ in great danger, and the inhabitants are panic-stricken. 


The 
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A sad accident took place lately at Highgate at the funeral The suffering is widespread and intense, but relief is going 
a tendency to show to those who {took part in them where | Of a volunteer, to whom his comrades of the 14th Middlesex | forward from all parts of Italy. 
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NEW YOR tK BAN K E R Ss mii lent and that under judicious treatment the losses 
b 





;community must perforce 
| patience they may, the recovery of the equine 
| spec ies. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE | «& CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 
20 Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonvon. | 


IITENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & COoO., 


18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETIHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





__cHIcAco BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. 


BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINAN CE AN ‘D TRADE, 


WALL Street, Tuurspay P, M., Oct 31, 1872. 

Affairs in Wall-street have assumed a more 
quiet aspect, the main points of difterence | 
verging at present towards the proposed in- 
crease in the way of mortgage and converti- 
ble bonds of the liabilities of the New York | 
Central and Hudson River, and the Chicago 
and North Western Railroads. The former 
it is stated requires forty millions in order 
furnish four distinct tracts from here to 
Buffalo, while the latter limits its demands to | 
merely ten millions, which is regarded as an 
entering wedge for more important opera- 
tions ata future da‘e. The market is mainly | 
affected by these two proposals, but the range 
of speculation is limited. Money continues 
in moderate supply at from seven per cent. 
currency to gold, while discounts of prime 
paper range between nine and twelve. Gold 
is at 1121; and 33, and under a stringent 
demand for coin for delivery, the rate of | 
borrowing was 1-64 and lower, against 1-32 
yesterday. Ae 9 Exchange shows more | 
activity at 108°; for 60 days, and 110 for 
short sight bankers sterling. 
are quiet and stocks somewhat unsettled on 
a sensitive market. 

The following are the latest 
tions : 


, 











Oct. 24. Oct, 31. 
American Gold........... 1127,@ — 124@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... @ — “@ 
EE isin a ethhardle's sw san ee 507.@ B4@ — 
Erie preferre d - @— @ — 
Harlem @ — 12 @ 
Minois Central. . - @- 13 @ 
Lake Shore....... — @— 2y@ — 
Michigan Central. —~ @-— 114 @1i5 
ie Bs ay and H.. — @-— Mw@ M4 
wm. ¥. H. Scrip —~ @- — @- 
pt ke 6% @ RG 
Northwestern pref....... @ — R8',@ -— 
Ohio and Miselesippi. . H5.@ — 467,.@ — 
Pacific Mail... . ee @]@— 934 @ 
Pittsburg... . oe a @ — 89 @ 
Rock Island............. 1104,@ — 1087,@ 
Reading............ -- —_ — @- 
St. Paul. — 55%@ - 
St. Paul preferred. - 75%4@ — 
Union Pacitic _ 38°3@ — 
Wabash and W 70%@ - 
Western Unio -- T7I4¥@ — 
Adams Express. ...... 13.@ — 4 @— 
aye Merchs’ Union.... 71 @ 72 al @ 
eee 7% @ 73 Ss @y 
Ww dia, Fons Libs einine ener %64.@ — % @ -- 


All business continues to sufler from the 
epidemic among the horses, and to a much 
more serious extent than was at first appre- 
hended. All the avenues of trade are blocked 
with goods, and until they shall be relieved, 
all traffic must of necessity be restricted 
within comparatively narrow limits. No 
more effective proof of the dependence we 
place upon “that noble animal, the horse,” 
in securing the comforts as well as conduct- 
ing the every-day affairs of life, is wanting 
than has been afforded by the trials and 
tribulations of business men during the last 
few days. It is some consolation, however, to 
be assured by those who have ‘been called 
upon to cope with this new and strange 


Governments | 


stock quota- | 





Meanwhile, the 
await with wha 


y death will be few. 


, upon whose health the affairs of the 
| business world are now seen to depend so 
largely. With so heavy a per centage of 


"| teams disabled, the few goods moved have 


| been at a greatly increased cost, and in many 

| instances perishable commodities have depre- 

| eated in value for lack of cartage facilities. 

| As regards staple goods, there has been very 
little change in prices, except such as are 
usually incident to an advanced stage of the 
season. 


The period for the rainy season in Califor- 
nia being at hand, considerable apprehension 
is felt there for the safety of the unhoused 
| Wheat crop. Large quantities of grain still 
jremain in the open fields, and although all 
mediums of conveyance are said to be taxed 
| to their utmost to get the crops to market or 
under cover, it is believed that much loss 
will accrue to farmers by the exposure of 
grain during the Winter. In several localities 





~ | buildings for temporary storage are being put 


}up; but it is evident that as the grain pro- 
duct of the State is increasing with un- 
| paralleled rapidity, that more attention will 
have to be paid hereafter to the matter of 
sheltering grain as well as raising it. 


| It is understood that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will, in his annual message, recom- 
mend the abolition of tonnage dues on ves- 
* sels engaged in trade on the lakes between 
the United States and Canada, thus assimi- 
lating that traffic to the coasting trade proper, 
i which tonnage dues were abolished two 
ars ago. T he reason assigned for the pro- 
posed abolition of tonnage dues on the lakes 
is that the levying and collection of the dues 
is a matter of some annoyance to the vessels, 
without yielding any revenue of consequence 
to the Government. The Secretary is also in 
favor of abolishing a number of ports of 
delivery on Western rivers, rendered useless 
by the shifting of trade. 





The Wheat crop of the country this year 
is estimated, by the 4gricultural Bureau, at 
240,000,000 ‘bushels, or 10,000,000 bushels 
"| more than for the preceding year, and the 
| quality is also much better. T he Department 

estimates the Indian Corn crop of the United 
| States to be eight per cent. above the average. 
|T he yield of Oats is estimated to be not quite 

265,000,000 bushels. Barley is reported as 
| not likely to be less, but poorer than last year, 
jand Rye two per cent. less in quantity than 
| last year, though generally good. 


The opinion is expressed that American, as 
|well as English manufacturers, will take 
| adv antazge of the exodus of cotton and woolen 
| oper ratives from Alsace, and secure a portion 
lot this first-class talent so e-sential to the 
|production of all the finer fabrics. It is 
stated that Alsace and Lorraine have been 
|the seat of the most extensive cotton and 
; woolen manufactories in France ; in the for- 
mer province alone, 200,000 bales of the finest 
| Louisiana cotton having annually been used. 
The emigrants from these provinces could 
tind no better field for their talents, or better 
| remuneration for their labor, than in this 
country. 


NorrHern Pacivic RamRroap.—A letter 
to the Herald, from Edwinton, Dakota Terri- 
| tory, says: “ The surveying party expected 
|to arrive at Fort Rice to-day, tbe 15th inst. 
Many of the leading officers of the road have 
gone to Puget Sound, where everything is 
| progressing satisfactorily and rapidly. A line 
}of steamers, to run in connection with the 
railroad, is to be put on in the Spring, plying 
| from the end of the track upand down river: 
}and the carrying trade will be large, making 
a chorter and quicker route East from Mon- 
tana, eda Fort: Benton, therce by steamboat 
to Edwinton, on the North Pecific Road, to 
Lake Superior, probably diverting a great 
- |= al of the freight and passenger traflic from 


the Union Pacific Road. This line of 
steamers will be owned by and under the 
| direction of the North Pacitic Company, from 
|which there must come a very handsome 
revenue, as it will be economy for the Gov- 
| ernment to ship all military and Indian sup- 
| plies by this route for all the Missouri River 
| pusts and reservations in the Northwest.” 


| Tue Ancio-Frencu Treaty.—The Lon 
| don Times understands that the final assent 
| of the British Cabinet to the new Commercial 
Treaty with France has been deferred in the 
hope of obtaining some changes in the tariff 
proposed for cotton goods which may meet 
the views of the Lancashire Cotton Trade. 
But the delay in the final arrangement is 
likely to be only a matter of a few days.—A 
correspondent in Paris says: “ During the 
last few weeks a considerable amount of 
| correspondence has taken place between the 
| Governments of Austria, the German Empire, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, on the 
question of the modification of their existing 
Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with 
France. The conduct of the English Gov- 
ernment is watched with interest, as we all 
know that M. Thiers has long since officiously 
addressed the representatives of foreign States 
in Paris, to whom France is bound by treaties 
with a view of proposing modifications. If 
M. Thiers can persuade the English Govern- 
ment to agree to a new treaty with aug- 

mented importation tarifls, he will then seek 
to undo the successful commercial legislation 





disease, that it is in its nature only transitor 7; 


present time the Austrian Government has 
let it be known that the Imperial Government 
will not entertain any overtures for modify- 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
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of theempire all over Europe. Up to the 









ing the existing treaty proved to be beneficial —— ry  — 
to both parties. Hungary is still more STOCKS AND SECURITIES Bid. | Ask.? 
decided in her pro-free-trade declarations.) = ee : 
The Imperial German Government supports U.S. Obligations, 
Austria in her resisting decisions. Belgium] | | } 
and Italy seem to hesitate; Switzerland is |} $-3s (2) Beko ------ ae Wee 
more firm.” RF: Bi Gh, SOL COME 5. Sans cnccessoncses 126% | {| 116% 
With the view of preparing the way for 6a, 5208, TOh COUD..¢.0.c000+e0- | apy | dibs 
the new Imperial coinage, which is being 3. Gs, 5-20, "64 coup oe 
gradually let out now, but which does not . + | iia 
become the established currency until the way | | 
beginning of next year, the Berlin authori- } U.S. 5s, 10-408, coup... 0.2.02... i08sa | 1083¢ 
ties have resolved to refuse the well-known } 
French five-franc pieces and the Austrian i 
florin in the payment of taxes, etc. It is State Bonds, | | 
estimated that the amount of these coins in | yew York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | 107% | 107% 
circulation is near upon nine millions, so that do coupon ‘do | 107 seve 
great inconvenience is being experienced. salt te canal loan 1872 Reg = 
THe STEAMSHIP ‘ GLAMORGAN.’ —The new do wae, met 
steamship Glamorgan, of the South Wales Arkansne 7s, b a oF ’. be caer eee 
Atlantic Steamship Company, was visited Georgia 6s, We coupen.. wet 9 
on Thursday forenoon at the docks in Jersey, do 7 ; SOE eneenen 8 88 
City, by a large number of invited guests. Hiinots Cain coaeibageeseieeenes We TE Mevses 
The agents, Messrs, Archibald Baxter and in eo: apnaxintns pees Pe 
Co., had in readiness at the barge office a | Michigan 6s, ‘73—'83 2 | ots 
steamer, which carried one hundred and fifty | Misseurt eee | oe | "2 
guests from New York. There were also a N. Caroling 6s old... 33 ve 
large number present from Jersey City and do 68 new. 19 21 
Newark. The Glamorgan, besides being | Qh!0 66.75. j.°- *e )o" 
built in the staunchest manner, affords very | Tennessee 6s........ ore on | “a4 
agreeable accomodation to the travelling com- o  newBonds....... .. T4351... 
munity. The decorations and principal fur- | Virginia 650-4 i > tees 
niture of the chief cabin are in the medieval | © PEW BOBES ss sreeees rene ne 
style. The walls are of enamel and gold, 
with colored lines and mirrors alternating Railroad Bonds. | 
with the panneling ; oF ga of ber —_ tei thteeiiiaiiieateaals 
old, with cornices of gold, and mouldings o any & Su be oss oaee 
: shade in harmony Sith’ that of the velvet | 4! &T- fame on 13 1% 
cushions and settees, viz., green mohair. | Boston, "Hartford & Erie ist mort. . 41K 41 
These settees, having folding backs, can be Buffalo, N sf Wee peed magi teeees ae 
turned to suit the incline ot the ship and the Central Pacific leer Go, tet works. sons 1003 
position of the dining tables, of which there | Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund....... 100 101% 
is adouble row. In the centre of this spa- > we Seoseseee] sees 104 , 
cious apartment are two mahogany pillars, | @yicao & Milwaukee ist mort... e 
one of which is — 7~ a — Chicago &N. Wost ‘Sinking Fund...) |" vad 
the other by a writing table t the foreen ie =. 3 ae 
is a sideboard 10 ft long, flanked by two po be gw | WE | tus 
oaken dressers. At the further end, again, on cela i 101 
the other side, are two handsome oak book- | Clev. “& Toledo Sinking Fund sees] 198 nat 
eases, having between the two a recess, | Col. Chic. & Ind. Coa mort. ] MT ae 
furnished with a fine-toned piano-forte. Del. Leck & West. 1st mort......... : 100% 
The floor is laid with a Brussels carpet, do 2d mort.........-| 1... 97 
which, in order to comport with the general een ose Se Ist mort... pre ee 
aspect of the interior, had te be woven spe-| do tet mort.end eT ee 
cially. Affixed to the sides of the saloon are | Galena & Chic. oxt. be sssbeseeneess px mh 
sofas of a peculiar formation. They are low ad mort... .... ane 
and wile, toine only 15 in. hah ond 9 @ | Ot ree ee a 4 
3 in. in width. Such greatness of breadth | Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort. L | 199 ‘ae 
and smallness of height contribute largely | Hann. & St. ig ~y convert. .... a9 90 
to the ease of the sitters. The saloon is | "lem ist mort. Sa es 102% | .... 
lighted by port windows and a circular sky- | Hudson River % 2d mort. ay pie 
light 1614 ft. long and 7 ft. wide, the frames | Hlinois ¢ — 78 °%5..... 152 104 
being appropriately ornamented with Prince Michigen Central Ss, 1882.” | | gop | ott 
of Wales's feathers. The state-rooms are | Mich. South. & N. I. isSink Fund...) 403 1036 
furnished in a very luxurious style. The : do 2d mort.. 9% | |... 
section of the ship immediately beyond the | Mots & Essex Ist mort...........-.) 105 106 
saloon is fitted up with large state-rooms New Jersey Central 2d mort... | pane 98 
capable of accommodating thirty-six first- : new “| 101% | 0236 
class passengers. Being portable, these New ¥ ork SS 
rooms can be taken down in a few minutes yr emer rcensesas=s 100% “i 
in the event of there not being a full comple- | New York & New Haven 6 a leg | : owe 
ment of passengers, but, instead, a pressure “oO oe | a 
for cargo space. The rooms are elegantly | panama en vot a 
furnished, the cushions being of crimson Pie Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort... 2.| joa ed 
velvet. The second-class cabins are also Very | pitt =. — & ght mort. ' 100 
cheerful. The large dining-saloon, with a| pac kB guar. ages & Celcage quer bed 99 
skylight overhead, for second-class’ passen- Quincy & fol, 1st mort. °90.......... Tp oy 
gers, can be used ‘py them as a sitting-room ———. ras sents userssere an] a 
or lounge. It is painted oak and furnished | i )4om'g & tron Mountain. scabs de gAG 
with mahogany tables and cushioned seats. do iet mort. ext ——) ae ys 
Forward still further are berths for 96 inter- ne lage Wars, let mort. & E. oo a 
mediate passengers, do Land Greate, papitata | 26% sox 
The Secretary of the Treasury has decided Pw & Merve Haute. pecseunensvenineey OOS | Ode 
that inspectors cannot legally require on preferred............. oe sa 
sieam vessels belonging in other districts than Boston. Hartford & Erie. * 8% 
their own the use of any appliance which in | CMesge & Altona ooo e sees. 111 rs 
such district is left by law or regulation dis- | Chicago & N. Western... "on 923 
cretionary with the supervising inspector or ae povtesved.. prs eendeeenend wea 
local boards. Cc Sioa, Burlin, nD nincy.. — 110% eke 
ee ence | | ae 
Boos e ‘ wy 
t#” THE CHICAGO AND CANADA |(0l- Chic. & Indiana Central........ | Ba | Big 
SOUTHERN Bre & Sioux City.. 64 sting 
ferre Bree 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years Hinata rye a Deri 2] MM | as 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, Harlem... ae pana a | m” | a 
ado preferred. Sevetwwesesl 
We recommend to investors as a Safe and | Joliet P< ~ a aR : eee 
Profitable security. Present price, 90 and ac- ecg erg ' Michigan Southern. 1%6 12834 
crued interest. Interest payable April and | Marietta & Cincin, bt polar pare . “ 
October, at the Union Trust Company, Cov- | Michigan Central... . j i7 
. . F Milwaukee & St. Paul........ ; 
pon or Registered. This road is the western do preferred nd 
end or link of the Canada Southern, which wnt Aaadingy gee ee wy | 92 
together form the new trunk line from Buffalo | New Jersey ; ‘ coves] 196 125 
to Chicago, running directly int» Chicago on ” ~ entra pe br hgh Sea = S 
its own line; is straight and level, and the , 
shortest line now built, or that can be built, Geek eed. 
between Chicago and Buffalo. The great 
. ° — American Coal Co... en 41 , 
accumulation of freights at Chicago and | Cumberland Coal and Iron Go...) |, = 
Toledo, even now, beyond the capacity of ees oe as, Aeacd 
the present Trunk Line, renders the speedy | Spring Mountain Coal....... | 
completion of the road an absolute necessity. | 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by Miscellaneous. | 
WINSLOW, LANIER & Co., Atlantic Mail.. REE ae ee 19% 2 
r . | Boston Water Power ¢ 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. | Canton Co... ne 102 
LEONARD, SHELD [Welln F eo ap 3635 | ‘Ss 
sEONZ 4 ELDON & FOSTER, ee ee b6% | Baie 
Reeieens, No. 10 Wall-st, | American EXpress.,eessesesesyereee ai | as 
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THE ALBION 


{[NovempBer 2, 18792. 








To Investors. 






















To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend, 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold 
Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
cent. 


Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
gold interest, (equal now to 81j cur- 
rency,) and sold at par, they yield an income 
considerably more than one-third greater than 
U.S. 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- 
est, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the | 


5-20's. 


‘They are Coupon and Registered, 


Road will be completed and in operation with ; 
All the 
property and Rights of the Company, includ- 


a large business the present season. 


ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging | 
about _ 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 


of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 
Financial Ageats N. P. R. R. 


CITY STOCKS FOR SALE.| 


MOBILE CITY 8s, Coupons received for Taxes. 
ELIZABETH CITY 7s, due in 1878. 
NEW YVORK CITY 6s and 7s. Also 
JERSEY CITY 7s 
WATER BONDS, 

30 YEARS TO RUN. 


GEO, K. SISTARE, 24 Nassau St, 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS =CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 











First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


GOLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40rTa PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles ; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral country of both 
states: and connecting at termini with the GREAT 
THROUGH ROUTES to the East and We st. 

It is the only East and West road in a belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through the best 
part of the ric 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30.000 acres of Farming Lands. 


ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 








$1,400,000 LN CASH has been already ex 
pended on this Road, “ot which 30 miles in Iilinois 
are finished and iu operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 1873. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 
towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are ‘W. H. GUION 
(of Williams and Guion), SIDNEY DILLON, JAY 
COOKE & CO., CLARK, DODGE & CO., 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., 
s. FORBES. of New York, BENJ. E. 
poten, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 

Bonds $:,000 each payable in 30 years, principal and 
nterest in GoLp, FREE Of GOVERNMENT Tax. Sink- 
ng Fund 24g per cent. on Gross Earnings 

For eale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
A gents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained) 


WALKER, 
No. 14 W all-st. 


POST OFFIC E NOTICE. 





NAM. and on Saturday at 12 ¥ 


P. H. JON ES, Postmaster. 





ANDREWS & CO., 


= HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
= ng Saturday, November 2. 1872, will close at 
this e on Wednesday at 12 on Thureday at 


The London Assurance Corporation | 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


LocaLt COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, | 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co | 
HOWARD POTTER, | 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistour: & Co. 





CUARDIAN 
(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUN Ly 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

eae M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H, Chae, ameeee, 


“MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Comm¥gsion) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, ‘ 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

LONDON. 


AGENCY OF ‘RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ire land, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION - PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 








These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the "Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 

-—- more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TRE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 

Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

| Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 

maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 








IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. . - 1808. 
CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 





E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. | 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuipap, H.B.M. Cameul. Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. "A. Low & Bro’ 

rn. 5. JaPFRAY, of E. S. Taftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. ) cree JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


an ’sruant, of J. & J. Stuart. 


‘JOHN MUNROE & c0., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


—— on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








NS 


Ww ALKER, AN DREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0O., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negotir ‘ed. 


and Bonds dealt jin on Commission. 
De posits ‘ 


Stocks 
Interest on 


A. c. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





@ Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps. Stocks, 
Corn, LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c., &C., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cute 
DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 


Mgr of 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 


and re mitted for promptly, 
CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
“pon having their business attended to with ddelity 


snd despate 
New York Corresronpents: HENRY CLEWS 


co. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
ef New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bends. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
and we recommend them as an entirely 
All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 








first-class. 
safe investment. 
on exchange. 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 





Dauish, mailed free ev ery where, Addre eS, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
| Omaha, Ned. 


\No. 59_Wall Street, New York. 


| Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
;_ 1 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


s, January 26, 1$72. 


(S" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 


| FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
| THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871... $54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 187!.... Be 


127 


ae, ted 


2,033,675 48 





Total amount of Marine Premiums #44 446, 2 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... 
Losses paid ‘during the 


same period........... . $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,500 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Com ny, estimated at... 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


386,739 4 
2 





408 
ewe eeeeceweseseces - seecense 274, 345 1 





Total amount of Assets. 214,806, 812 3 a7 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding ct rtifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereef, or 
their le; ~ 5° representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of tee and redemption will be in gold 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moorz, 
Henry Corr, 
Josrau O. Low, 


JosEePH GAILLARD. J5., 
Cc. A. Hanp, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howianp, 

Bens. Baxscocx, 


Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mytury, 
Cuar.es H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
LowE.u HoLsrook, FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 


R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLesB Barstow, 

A. P. Prtxor, 
Wim E. Donee, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danteu S. MILuer, 
Wo. Sturais, 


Geo. 8S, StepHENSON, 
WitituaM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuares P. Burperr, 
Cuas. H. MarsHatt, 
WituraM E, Bunker, 
Samvext L. Mrircui.y, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuares D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
HARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 

= H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J.D. HEWLETT, 3d ¥ 


tee- Pres't t 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Ww eekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
i nent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott — Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

Fer further particularc, apply ° 

TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
36 South Street, New Ycrk. 





Francis & Toutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;,! 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Walletr, 


c. 
We keep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowert 
prices. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BrRancu oF THE Hovsr, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Henry Owen, Agent: 





\ 














